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(NOW HOW ARE YOU GOING TO KEEP A BOY AT WORK?) 


IT’S A HOMER! 


IT’S A HOMER! 


“OH BOY! 


















































































attention to the horses’ 


keep this tool always on hand. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 


Since 1863 
the Standard 


of Quality 


EGULAR INSPECTION and frequent 
hoofs will 


avoid many a delay in the work on the farm. 


For shaping the hoof and removing the over- 
growth about the shoe, the BLACK DIA- 
MOND Horse Rasp, made especially for the 
purpose, does the work with the least effort. 


Farmers and blacksmiths will do well to 


ATMEL LLL) LLY FETT IL IE SEL NE TE a OE 
Black Diamond Files ||... 








NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R. 1., U. S. A. 
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LIVE-ABILIT 


yo don't have to look 
anxiously every morning 


for dead chicks if they’re 
started on Pratts. Every 
day shows progress for 
them. 


You only feed a starting 
food for 3 weeks. A pound 


feeds four peeps. safely 
through that time. So the 
best is cheap if it starts 
them the healthway. That’s 
Pratts—the original baby 
food for baby chicks. It 
supplies everything needed 
for bone, muscle, blood, 


nerve and feather. 


\ good dealer won't of- 
fer imitations because if you 
your chicks he'll lose 
your trade. Order your sea- 
son’s supply of Pratts, now. 
If you don’t know the Pratt 
dealer’s name write us. 


lose 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY, 


Philedelphie, Pa. 


Buttermilk 
Baby Chick Food 


55 years of success and fair dealing behind the 
Pratt guarantee. See your dealer for a money- 
back trial of any Pratt feed or remedy. 











or SEE BY THE ADS _ | 
would look at 

on the front page of this paper. 
somebody play a trick on him and give 
him instead 


that boy 





goes to a ball game 

I’m gettin’ worried 
about this new fellow, 
Pay Day - Pete. I 
been thinkin’ he 
a right nice 
but I wish 





was 





you'd 


BILL CASPER 


If that’s the 
ain’t so sure I 
But what the 


paper. 
sort of a fellow he is I 

wants to read after him. 

fellow says about sorghum is 
I ain’t growin’ no more ribbon cane. It’s 
too handy to the ‘possum hunters that 
ain’t got nothing to do nights but snitch a 
armful of your best cane and set around 
a fire in the woods a chewin’ it up while 
the dogs is treein’ a possum. 


T see 
has got a sermon on good looks. Marthy 
had to tell me about it first thing she seen 
the paper. 
ing you, Bill Casper,” says she. “The idea 
of you wantin’ to let Sunday go by ever 
now and then without shavin’., It’s shame- 
ful. Don’t you never let me catch you 
doin’ a thing like that again. The Lord 
himself don’t want to look at you in that 
fix and I don’t know nobody else as 
does.” “Ow, why don’t you try bein’ 
‘beautiful within’,” says I a finishin’ up 
the piece. That’s why I had to stay at 
the barn so long. You know women is 
funny, they can get so fightin’ mad over 
nothin’. 


so. 


T see by the ads in this paper where air- 
planes has took to goin’ in droves now 
just like birds. Next thing you know us 
farmers will have to be figurin’ out how 
to keep ’em from lightin’ on our places. 
You can’t put a steeltrap on 
you do for hawks 
on posts. If you was to try rabbit traps 
you'd have to build ’em big as a barn. 
I reckon there’s still time to be thinkin’ 
about that. 


That brand of oil they all seem to use 
must be pretty good. Maybe it would 
be good for automobiles too. 


I wonder have you been seein’ the place 
in this paper where they run all the little 
ads. That’s about the most interestin’ 
part of the paper. I don’t see why they 
don’t print it bigger. You can find most 
anything you want in them little ads and 
if you’ve got something to sell and don’t 
quite know what to ask for it you can 
come pretty nigh findin’ out by lookin’ 
back there in that part of the paper. If 
you ever can catch a breathin’ spell and 
want to read a little while you are restin’ 
turn back and read them little ads. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


P. S. I just seen the editor and he says 
the gal is Pay Day Pete’s oldest daughter. 
The old rascal, and I thought all the time 
he was a young man. B. C 





| SEED FROM OATS THAT | 


| STOOD THE WINTER | 





ATS that came through last winter 

and make a good crop this spring 
should be regarded at least fairly resis- 
tant to cold. If of good quality other- 
wise and prolific, they will, nine times 
out of ten, make good seed for future 
sowing. If the seed sowed last fall were 
pure, well grown, and free of disease, 
then it may be that our own oat crop, 
though it be a partial failure, will furn- 
ish us as good seed as can be had for 





sowing next fall. 


Did | 3 


vinegar of soda pop or 
what? Anyways I 
bet he'll be more 
careful next time | - 
before he runs off 
from his paw and | 


fellow | 


look at him in this | 


But | 


by this paper where the pastor 


“That’s just what I been tell- | 


a post like | 
*cause they don’t light | 
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More Than a 
Million Farmers 
wear this ALL-LEATHER 
WORK GLOVE 


All-leather, front and back, — the 
softest, ‘‘wearing’est’”’ leather in the 
world — makes the National Napa 
Goat glove a favorite everywhere. It’s 
the famous old “‘goat skin’’ glove—im- 
proved. National Napa Goat outwears 
six pairs of canvas gloves and costs 
you only 50 cents a pair almost every- 
where. Our exclusive oil tannage is the 
} Tesult of 25 years of endeavor. It ac- 
tually keeps your hands from chapping 
and cracking. 






Ask for the genuine National Napa Goat 
gloves. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send his name and 50 cents for a pair 
postpaid. Better still, enclose a handy 
dollar bill for two pairs. Also available in 
women’s size. Made exclusively by 


THE NATIONAL GLOVE CoO. 
1911 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio 





G LOVES 


This trade-mark sewed on every pair denotes the 
only genuine N apa Goat tannage—‘“‘National.’’ 
Accept no imitations. 


COTTON 


On the Job! 
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POTASH 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 








Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 


‘Buttermilk Making.’ 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


lo No, 2 Si 50 
guyren (Tie ae 
OOLER * F.0.B. Ailanta 
LY CoO. 
BAIRY, AND FARM SUPELY, €2 


‘You Can 


depend on getting a square deal when you 
order 











from an advertiser in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Get the Weeds Quick; Feed Nitrogen Promptly; Other Maytime Reminders 


1. The Farm Alarm Clock: A Dozen Jobs for 
Quick Attention 


HE first thing the alarm clock does this week 
is to break loose into these six rapid-fire re- 


minders :— 
a. Keep the runners cut from strawberry plants. 
b. Thin peaches for better quality without loss in yield. 

c. Nicotine sulphate is the plant lice 
remedy. 

d. Get waterglass and jars ready for 
surplus eggs. 

e. Inoculate all pigs before cholera 
comes. 

f. A hundred weeds can be prevented 
with the work required to kill one. 

2. Idle land is idle capital un- 
dergoing deterioration. Deposit le- 
gume seeds on it and it will pay 
us good dividends. 

3. These vegetables need to be planted in succession 
in order to keep up the supply longer: butterbeans, 
snapbeans, beets, cabbage, cantaloupe, carrot, celery, 
corn, cowpeas, cucumbers, eggplant, pepper, squash, 
and tomato. 

4. Sow Sudan grass or sorghum, or soybeans, or 
cowpeas for grazing should drouth come in August, 
September, or October. If drouth does not come, then 
these crops make the finest kind of hay. 

5. Nitrate of soda or other soluble forms of nitrogen 
applied now to fruit trees and vines will keep them in 
stronger growth and make better fruit. 

6. Oats cut when the grain is fully grown do not 
make hay—they make grain and straw. To make oat 
hay, cut when the plants have just passed the bloom- 
ing stage. 

7. If we are to have a real fall garden, 
then late May and early June includes 
the time to plant cabbage, celery, col- 
lards, eggplants, tomatoes, pepper, okra, 
butterbeans* and onion seed for sets. 

8. Dust tobacco plants with arsenate 
of lead or calcium arsenate to destroy 
the budworm. The same poisons may 
also be applied in the garden to kill in- 
sects now doing harm and to prevent 
further multiplication of these pests. 

9. Pokeweeds, 9 times out of 10, are 
responsible for outbreaks of red spider 
in cotton fields. The spiders spend the 
winter on the roots and spread in the 
cotton fields. Destroying the poke roots 
and the spiders on them this early in the 
season may save a few acres of cotton 
before the crop is harvested. 

10. Stir the soil surface after each rain 
with weeder, harrew, or cultivator. This 
slays the weeds and saves the moisture, 
leaving the crop in undisputed possession 
of the plant food in the soil and is the 
most important and most profitable farm 
work before us through the next three 
months. 

11. The pea and bean weevil just can- 
not keep from laying eggs when the 
warm weather comes on. It is a way they 
have. If they cannot find beans or peas, 
we have known them to lay on door 
knobs and cow horns. If we don't free 
our seeds of both weevil eggs and larvae, 
then we will have a big crop of weevils 
later on. Put the seed in an air-tight 
box, barrel, or even a paper sack and 
use about two ounces of bisulphide of 
carbon to each bushel of seed. In hot 
weather one ounce will answer if the con- 
tainer is air-tight. Repeat the treatment 
in two weeks. 















12. Thousands of farm folks will be sick this suim- 
mer and some will die as a result of diseases carried 
by flies. Let’s screen doors and windows, cover gar- 
bage and refuse, and clean up and haul to the fields al! 
manure at least once a week. If you haven't a copy of 
Farmers’ Bulletin 851, The House Fly, then ask the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a 
free copy. 


II. Varieties of Sorghum to Plant 


ORGHUM for syrup should be planted as soon as 
S the ground is well warmed; or, as one good sor- 

ghum farmer said: “The time to plant sorghum is 
when crabgrass starts to growing well.” 


This is good advice; and here is other good advice: 
Plant a variety that grows throughout the sorghum- 
growing season, thus taking advantage of all the 
warmth and bright sunshine. To do this, we must have 
varieties that fit our climate—early varieties for the 
mountains, medium varieties for the Piedmont, and 
late varieties for the Coastal Plains. Here are our 
recommendation based on the findings of our Southern 
experiment stations :— 

For the Mountains.—Early Amber and Early Orange. 

For the Piedmont.—Sugar Drip and Early Orange. 

For the Coastal Plains—Honey (also known as Japanese 
Seeded and Honduras), Sugar Drip, and Late Orange. 

Order a pure strain of seed right away and get the 
land ready far enough ahead 
of planting to kill one or 
two crops of weeds. Read 
on page 10 how to get a 
pay day from sorghum. 





MISS MARTHA BERRY, FOUNDER OF BERRY SCHOOLS, AND OLD BALDY 


Together they visited the homes of the poor in the mountains and organized and 
conducted Sunday schools and founded a great institution for the bright-eyed boys 
and girls of the hills. See story on page 5. 








III. What to Plant in Late May 


HE following crops may be planted over all of 
Virginia and the Carolinas in the second half 


of May :— 

Buckwheat Mangels Sorghum 
Cantaloupe Melons Soybeans 
Chufa Millets Sudan grass 
Citron Milo Teosinte 

Corn Pearl millet Tobacco 
Cowpea Peanuts Velvet beans 
Cotton Sweet potato Watermelon 
Feterita Pumpkin Winter squash 
Kafir corn Rape 


Here is a list of garden vegetables that may be 
planted all over Virginia and the two Carolinas the 
second half of May :— 


Artichoke Cress Parsley 
Asparagus Cucumber Parsnip 
Butterbeans Eggplant Pepper 
Beans, snap Endive Pe-tsai 
Beet English pea Potato 
Brussels sprouts Garlic Radish 
Cabbage Horseradish Rhubarb 
Cantaloupe Kale Salsify 
Carrot Kohl-rabi Shallot 
Cauliflower Leek Spinach 
Celery Lettuce Squash 
Chard Mustard Tomato 
Citron Okra Turnip 
Collard Onion Watermelon 


IV. When to Apply Quick-acting Nitrogen 


T WILL be only a short while before nitrate 
[i soda, sulphate of ammonia, calcium nitrate, 

leunasalpeter, and other sources of water-solu- 
ble or quick-acting nitrogen should be applied to cotl- 
ton and corn. 

The importance of nitrogen in crop production is 
now more fully realized than ever before and its appli- 
cation, when properly made, is more 
profitable than in the past—more profit- 
able for the reason that nitrogen is the 
controlling factor on more Southern 
farms than any other element of plant 
food. For higher yields and for greater 
profits, more nitrogen in the soil is an 
absolute necessity. That we may get 
more nitrogen and get it at the lowest 
cost, we must (1) keep more livestock 
and (2) grow more legumes in rotation 
with other crops. 


But we cannot begin now and produce 
either legumes or manure for crops al- 
ready planted and growing. The one al- 
ternative is to apply nitrogen that the 
crops can use in making growth and 
fruitage this year. And we must apply 
this quickly available nitrogen as nearly 
as possible at the right time when it will 
aid the crop in making the best and most 
profitable increase. 


ee) 


Tests extending over four years at the 
Alabama Experiment Station lead very 
positively to the conclusion that quick- 
acting nitrogen gives best results when 
applied about five weeks after planting. 
This is just after the cotton is thinned 
or chopped and when three-fourths of the 
nitrate of soda was applied as a side- 
dressing, one-fourth having been applied 
before planting. Similar results have fol- 
lowed very uniformly in experiments all 
over the South and coincide with farm- 
ers’ experiences. It appears to be good 
farm practice, therefore, to apply soluble 
nitrogen as a side-application to cotton 
just after thinning to a stand. 


Indications are that weevils will be bad 
this year and an early application of 
quickly available nitrogen will stimulate 
growth and early fruiting of cotton that 
has been injured in the bud. 
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PLANT-SETTING MACHINES CUT CROP 
COSTS 


UCH time, labor, and money are lost on South- 

ern farms when we do by hand what can be 

done in less time, with less labor, and at 
lower cost by using machines. 

One thing that has impressed us particularly this 
spring is this: Tobacco and sweet potatoes, two of our 
important Southern field crops, require much tedious, 
back-cramping labor in setting the plants, and the same 
is true of a number of truck crops. Yet, while our 
farmers have adopted grain drills and planters for sow- 
ing seeds and even for planting Irish potatoes, they 
have not been so quick in learning to set plants with 
machines made for this purpose. 

In Eastern North Carolina, plant-setting machines 
are in common use by many of the best tobacco grow- 
ers. These machines insure a better stand than can be 
had by hand-setting and they save fully one-half the 
labor «us compared with that old-fashioned method. 
Perhaps an even greater advantage that machine-set- 
ting has over hand-setting is that we can catch the 
ground in best condition after rains and set the plants 
before the soil has lost its good condition. Very often 
a dry spell in spring delays planting until it is so late 
that nothing but planting a big acreage quickly while 
the right condition is on will enable the grower to have 
a profitable year. 

Wita heavy stocks of tobacco in storage and the 
prospect of a greater acreage than has ever been plant- 
ed before, it becomes more necessary that we begin to 
economize in production costs of our tobacco. The 
plant-setting machine is one very important means to 
this end. And a iittle later the same machine can be 
used for setting sweet potato plants. 

Readers who are through tobacco planting this year, 
or nearly so, may not wish to purchase a machine 
planter now, but the memory of the slow, painful, and 
expensive ordeal they have just been through should 
make them consider carefully the wisdom of making 
better preparation for another period of setting out 
plants. 


WHAT SHALL WE SEND TO STATE FAIR? 
ORTH Carolina is going to have a state fair 
this fall—a new fair in a new home. But just 
how big and how good a fair it will be depends 
on what the farmers of the state do to make it bigger 
and better. 

New buildings, new grounds, new plans, better or- 
ganization, and higher aims will make the State Fair 
worthy its name when the people of the state fully 
realize that it is their own fair and back it up by help- 
ing to make it a fair in keeping with the state's agri- 
culture. Let's remember that the success attained will 
be in proportion to our interest and efforts as expressed 
in exhibits brought from our farms. The fair of the 
future will be one of inspiration and demonstration, 
built and kept growing by farmers, their wives, and 
children—yes, even the small children can make ex- 
hibits of their own, for in recent years more progress 
has been made in prize-winning exhibits by boys and 
girls under twenty-one years of age than by men and 
women. 

But there never has been a fair at which there were 
too many exhibits. There is room for all the exhibits 
of all of us. What these exhibits will be must be de- 
cided right away, else we shall be too late. So let’s 
decide now what each member of the family will raise, 
grow, and fit for the 1928 fairs—community, county, 
and state. 


MAKING SORGHUM SYRUP A REAL SOUTH- 
ERN INDUSTRY 


ETTING a pay day from sorghum is discussed 
elsewhere in this issue—a fact which reminds us 
that sometime last year we published an article 
about the success Mr. H. P. Nicholson, of Transyl- 
vania County, N. C., had had in growing sorghum and 
making syrup. In less than three weeks after the 
article appeared, County Agent Ammon reported that 
Mr. Nicholson received more than one hundred letters 
from readers asking for further information. This 
shows the general interest in just one of the many 
opportunities for agricultural diversification in Dixie. 
Sorghum syrup is a home-manufactured product that 
can be produced in every county in our territory. The 
South is flooded with syrups made from by-products 
of corn and other crops and manufactured in distant 
sections. Many of our Southern people prefer these 
chemically-made syrups*fo either sorghum or sugar- 


* 
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cane syrup for the reason that they are always in stock 
and in attractive, convenient-sized containers at every 


grocery store. But the main reason why these North- 
ern products outsell our Southern products is that the 
Northern is standardized and each package we buy is 
just like all the others in color, density, purity, and 
flavor. We know just what we are getting. Not so 
with our farm-grown syrup. Nearly every lot of our 
homemade sorghum syrup differs from every other lot. 
We never know what we are getting when we buy the 
average run of farm-made syrup. 

What an opportunity for a community codperative 
sorghum syrup manufacturing plant with a standard- 
ized quality product, and an appropriate brand name 
and label! What a chance our home agents and farm 
agents have for helping to establish this new industry! 
If the same syrup-making rules were carefully fol- 
lowed by all farmers in a community making a large 
volume of syrup, and if such a product were regularly 
produced in sufficient quantities (not a fine quality one 
year and a different quality the next, or a big quantity 
one year and little or none the next), then barrels of 
syrup would be sold where gallons are sold now. 


Knowledge and experience are necessary in producing 
regularly a high grade of sorghum or cane syrup be- 
fore the syrup is made. Its manufacture is something 
not all of us can do well year after year, but it is a 
profitable undertaking for the few who can persistently 
and consistently make a genuinely high quality product. 


“DADDY IS MY PARTNER” 


E WAS a bright-eyed little chap, just old enough 
to join the young people’s clubs. He had just 
started to double back with the disk, having 
gone over his acre once, and was ready to cross-disk 
his acre of land when we saw him. He looked small 
to be driving two large mules and doing the work of a 
200-pound man, but he was doing it better than many do. 
This youngster had just become of the age, the ten- 
der age, at which boys may become club members. He 
was at work on the biggest job he had ever tackled. 
No one had discouraged him. His father had permitted 
the county agent to select the best acre on the farm and 
was furnishing the best seed he could buy, the land, 
fertilizer, implements, team, and had offered to help 
with the work. But Bobbie wanted to do all the work 
himself. Wasn’t it his corn patch? Bobbie had plowed 
the land, harrowed it, and was now double-disking it. 
In a few days he would be planting his corn and then 
cultivating it. Later on will come the harvest. 
“Which had you rather do, Bobbie, work your corn- 
field or go to school?” we asked. 
“T do both and like them both,” was the prompt reply. 
“How did it happen that you became a corn club 
member ?” 
“The county agent told us about it at school not 
long ago.” 
“Did you have much trouble getting your father's 
consent to your joining: the corn club?” 
“No, sir,” was the reply. “Daddy is my partner.” 
Could a boy more highly compliment his father 
than Bobbie did? We wish that more fathers would 
take their sons into’ confidence and be their partners. 


LET’S ALL RUN FOR OFFICE! 


ET’S all run for office this year—or at least play 

like we are! The Jackson (Georgia) Progress- 

4 Argus makes the suggestion; and we have heard 

no wiser or more serious statement than this bit of 
foolishness from its columns :— 








Next Week and Later 


Wild Flowers, Cultivated Flowers, a Singing Ween, 
and a Saucy Crow—By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 
A Monthly Review of the World's Farm News 
and Progress—By Clarence Poe. 

The Characteristics and History of the Jersey 
Cow—By Paul Huey. 

Honey, the Sweetest Pay Day of All. 

Busy Farm Work of School Boys and Teachers— 
By Roy H. Thomas. 

Parenthood—By J. W. Holland, 

The Five Vitamines—By F. M. Register. 

Codperative Selling of Fruits and Vegetables 
J. William Firor. 

Winning Letters in “Choose a State Bird Contest” 
By Charlotte Hilton Green. 





By 








“Every man, woman, and child in Georgia oueht 
to run for office. They ought to catch the spirit of 
good will, friendliness, and optimism that the can- 
didates are so abundantly blessed with. With such 
a display of energy, courtesy, and friendliness we 
could push the old state forward at a rapid rate.” 


* Ano Shen 
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NE of the most interesting men in American 
agricultural work is J. Sidney Cates, or “June 
Cates” as everybody in North Carolina calls 
him. He is a son of H. M. Cates of Alamance County, 
who was long Farmers’ Alliance lecturer, and is a 
brother of Master Farmer Charles 
F. Cates. Whenever we get a 
chat with Cates the conversation 
is sure to range over practically 
the whole field of farm progress and 
so it was when he called last week. 
* * * 

“Tt’s a great thing to talk live- 
stock and dairying for the South,” 
; says Cates, “but we have got to do 

J. SIDNEY CATES it with more research instead of 

more propaganda. The experiment 
stations and United States Department of Agriculture 
need more vision and more support. Especially should 
there be more study of promising 
new legumes, liming land, and ani- 
mal parasites.” Cates was just back 
from Moultrie, Georgia, where he says that pigs cared 
for along the lines of the “McLean County System” of 
hog sanitation weighed 165 pounds at the same time that 
two pigs from the same litter not so treated weighed 
only about 100 pounds. Maybe not all the 65 per cent 
gain was due to the “McLean County System” but he 
thinks most of it was. 





“McLEAN COUNTY 
SYSTEM” PAYS 


* * * 


“Ves, it’s a shame that the United States Department 
of Agriculture gets so little for research,” Cates reiter- 
- “ e 
MORE MONEY ated. There are legumes from for- 
FOR RESEARCH 18" countries of infinite promise, like 
the new Kobe and Korean lespe- 
deza, only awaiting trials. There are many farm prac- 
tices now recommended that do not rest on sufficient 
research to be authoritative. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment has never had an investigation of green manuring 
or agricultural lime. It looks as if superphosphate 
(acid phosphate) on many soils will prepare the land 
for clover as well as lime does. 
oh oe 


, 


“And speaking about clover,” Cates went on, with 
enthusiasm, “the way Western Corn Belt farmers are 
MAKING CORN going wild over sweet clover! They 
AT LOW CosT 2Fre changing their old rotations so as 

to use it. The rule is to let it stay 
on the land till it makes a rank growth just before 
corn-planting time and then when the clover is turned 
under, most of the weed and grass seed have bee! 
choked out, and so cultivation is far cleaner. It takes 
mighty little to cultivate a corn crop after sweet clover. 
One Iowa farm, I found when out there recently, makes 
corn with four hours of human labor per acre. Here's 
his plan: he disks and breaks his land with tractors, 
plants with tractor, then harrows with a battery of drag 
harrows and then with a battery of weeders. Last year 
he cultivated his corn just once, using a four-row culti- 
vator, but says he believes with sweet clover to hold 
down weed-growth he can make fine corn crops just by 
cultivating a few times first with drag harrow and then 
with weeder—and then laying by. 





*x* * * 


“Southern farmers can get practically the same con- 
dition by growing crimson clover. And crimson clover 
miele ite beats any other winter legume be- 
CULTIVATION Costs Cause it actually grows in cold 

weather. Other plants will stay 
there and hold their own but crimson clover will actually 
grow. And when a Southern farmer turns under a crop 
of crimson clover just before planting time, he won't 
have many more weeds than an Iowa farmer planting 
after sweet clover.” Of course, farmers have had a lot 
of trouble getting stands of crimson clover, but Cates 
found a Georgia agricultural worker who is on the 
trail of a remedy. And he thinks where superphos- 
phate (acid phosphate) is used, there is less need for 
lime than has been thought heretofore. 
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The South Needs More Schools Like This One 


Berry Exalts, Dignifies, and Practices the Labor of the Hands 


famous Berry Schools in North Georgia, but not 
until I went over to make the commencement ad- 
And the half 


Fi twenty-five years I had been hearing of the 


dress week before last had I seen them. 
had not been told me. 

If there is anybody in the South- 
ern States who has better reason 
than Miss Martha Berry to look on 
the labor of a lifetime with satis- 
faction, then I do not know who it 
is. Wm. G. McAdoo, on the occa- 
sion of one visit, said that he would 
rather have established the “Berry 
Schools than to have built his Hud- 
son River tunnel. Before I went to 
Mt. Berry this praise seemed rather 
extravagant. But after seeing the 
school, the compliment is a mild one. The McAdoo tun- 
nel is a stupendous physical achievement, but the Berry 
Schools represent at once a stupendous physical, moral, 
spiritual, and artistic achievement. 


A School of Ideals and Aspirations 


SHOULD like for the readers of The Progressive 
oD ernee all the way from Texas to Virginia inclu- 

sive to know of the Berry Schools, because they are 
of a type that we need to encourage in every Southern 
State—and in every Northern State, for that matter. 
Theodore Roosevelt said this in 1910, and it needs to 
be repeated over and over. The Berry Schools—and I 
say schools because there are really three separate 
schools grouped together, the Mt. Berry School for 
Boys, the Martha Berry School for Girls, and Berry 
Junior College—are in spirit and practice more nearly 
like the folk high schools of Denmark than almost any- 
thing else we have in this country. “It is in these peo- 
ple’s high schools that we learn good will,” as a Dane 
once said to me in explaining how Denmark had become 
“a little land of happy people”; and so in the Berry 
Schools likewise the pupils not only learn work and 
books, but they learn the fine art of friendship. 

Miss Berry has not been afraid to have life sweet- 
ened by a bit of sentiment. Perhaps this is one of the 
distinctive marks of a woman’s influence on the insti- 
tution. There is evidence everywhere that it has been 
built by human beings with hearts in them and not by 
dehumanized walking encyclopedias of arid knowledge. 
The gate at which you enter is frankly and cheerfully 
labeled “The Gate of Opportunity.” The main recita- 
tion building in the boys’ school is called “Friendship 
Hall.” The little rest cottage atop Mt. Berry and over- 
looking a view of marvelous beauty is ‘House 
O’Dreams.” In golden letters above the entrance to 
one building is a motto sent by Lyman Abbott :— 
“Whether at Work or Play, Do Your Best.” 


The real motto of the Berry Schools, however, seems 
to be one which appears conspicuously in more than one 
place: “Not to be Ministered Unto, But to Minister.” 


~~ 





— 


CLARENCE POE 


*“___But to Minister” 


ISS Martha Berry herself has been a living ex- 

emplification of this doctrine. A daughter of a 

wealthy old Southern family, her life might 
easily have been one of ease and luxury, a round of 
social pleasure— the empty and selfish life of those 
who are ministered unto. But she chose rather to min- 
ister unto others, and for twenty-five years her life has 
been a benediction to thousands. 

It all started with a Sunday School—a little Sunday 
Schoo! in a little log cabin (still standing) in which she 
taught boys and girls from-the neighboring farms, and 
soon found that they needed other schools as sorely as 
they needed Sunday School. Then the day school for 
boys was started, followed later by a day school for 
girls, and two years ago a Junior College was begun— 
three schools with one idea. 

Miss Berry has begged hundreds and thousands of 
dollars to help the boys and girls of her loved South- 
ern country and has taken none of the money for her- 
self. Every year the books of the school are audited 
by expert accountants but when it comes to “Salary of 
Founder and Director” there is never anything to audit 
but a string of ciphers. She ministers unto others, 
never to herself. 


Boys Work, Girls Work, Everybody Works 


= CHIEF respect in which the Berry Schools re- 

semble the folk high schools of Denmark is that 
they dignify labor, exalt country life, and emphasize 

character. They have been noted for a Spartan-like in- 

Sistence on “plain living and high thinking.” 

The total cost for room and tuition for eight months 





By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


is only $150, and since the boys wear overalls on work 
days and blue serge suits (costing $22 each) for Sun- 
day wear, the clothing costs are also remarkably low. 

If you won't work, and work willingly with your 
hands, you are not wanted at Berry. The boys work, 
the girls work—everybody works. Miss Berry does 
not believe in coddling young people but only in giving 
them a real chance to work out their own salvation in 
an atmosphere of friendliness, co6peration, and inspira- 
tion. “If we have a vacancy,” said an officer to us, 
“and two boys send in applications the same day, one 
being a boy with plenty of money who can pay his way 
without any trouble, and the other a boy who must 
work part of the time in order to get his schooling, we 
prefer to let the first boy go somewhere else and try 
to help the boy who is struggling but aspiring.” 

Every boy student is required to do 16 hours of 
manual work a week (farm work, shop work, etc.) and 
every girl 16 hours of housework, cooking, weaving, 
etc., as a part of their education. This work is part 
of their training. Then still others pay all their ex- 
penses by working four solid months during vacation. 
There are 200 to 300 such vacation workers. 

“We haven’t missed a meal at Berry in twenty-six 
years—and there hasn’t been a servant on the place in 
all this time,” was one of the first things we heard as 
we approached the beautiful campus. Many of the 
first buildings were erected entirely by the boys. The 
boys built the roads. In “Sunshine Hall” where the 
girls make beautiful rugs, towels, mats, fans, and bas- 
kets, the boys also have made the chairs, tables, looms, 
etc. The young ladies cooked and served our meals on 
the occasion of our visit, and the boys who pay their 
way by working through vacation were plowing the 
fields, milking the cows, and repairing the roads—work- 
ing not as if they were doing so many hours for a task- 
master, but as if they were trying to do good work for 
someone who was a friend and helper. 


At this season of the year Berry farm boys work not 
only in the daytime but at night also. Three eight-hour 
shifts take hold of the tractors and keep them going 
24 hours a day getting land ready for summer crops. 
A visitor went out at 10 o’clock at night sometime ago 
and said to the boy on the tractor seat: “And so you are 
saving a day, are you, son?” 

“No, we are saving a year,’ was the reply—by which 
the boy meant that if the land was not put in condition 
for planting this season a whole year’s crop may be 
lost. Much of the land-breaking might be done earlier 
perhaps, but the Berry folks believe in the sound doc- 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY ! 
LIFE: “THE FARM HOME” 
H*.. is a strong and unusual poem in ap- 


preciation of the worth and significance of 
country homes by Miss Grace E. Fry- 
singer of the home economics division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture :— 


Molder of national destiny am I. 

Lowly I sit, uncrowned, 

Unheralded, amidst the 

Glories of the open fields 

Where growing leaves and friendly brooks, 
Soft sunrise hues, clear meadow brooks, 
Rare vistas long, and blossoms sweet 

All aid me in my mission to our race. 


\ I raise and feed and clothe 
And bring to man’s estate 

6 Five sons and daughters, 

-( And teach them noble traits 
Of right and wrong and Galilean love! 

b Four keep our home to till the acres broad 
And give unto the world that common need 

b Of all— the nation’s food supply for man 

6 And beast. One send I forth unto the city’s gates 
To help in mart and trade, to build 

b Great towers, legislate, 

5 And give virility to urban family life. 

oO 


Thus has it ever been and more shall be. 
I build the open roads of country life, 
And also keep the city vigor great. 

My sons and daughters must be just 

And true and noble in their purpose. 
They must wisely plan the future of 
The nation of the free. 

Thus shall it come to pass 

That time will make it so. 

The nation is dependent on my child! 


I am the spirit of the rural home, 
I mold the nation’s future destiny. 
—Grace E. Frysinger. 
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trines, “First feed the land, then it will feed you.” So 
they turn under enormous cover crops at this season— 
and so enrich the land that corn yields of 10 bushels 
per acre twenty years or so ago have been increased to 
60 or 70 bushels. And along with this good farming 
the school has built up one of the finest dairy herds in 
the South, a considerable section of one side of the 
dairy barn being required to show ribbons won. 


An Example for Other States 


HERE is much more I should like to say about 
the Berry Schools. There is much more, in fact, 
that ought to be said about its founder. The hap- 
piness she has found in living a life dominated by the 
Master’s ideal, “Not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister,” is a glorious lesson in itself. She has had visions 
without being visionary. It was significant that as some- 
one mentioned the beauty of the view from the top of 
Mt. Berry and how delightful it was as a place for rest 
and reflection, her answer was: “Yes, and yet I can 
never stay here very long for thinking of the tasks that 
call me back to the school below.” The joy of service 
has been her inspiration :— 
“To make the smile on other lips our own, 
To live upon the light in others’ eyes.” 

I wish to close with the chief thought with which I 
began, namely, that we should not be interested in the 
Berry Schools merely for their own sake, but as exam- 
ples of the sort of schools that ought to be bringing 
new dignity to labor and enriching the daily lives of 
men and women all over Dixie. As Thomas Jesse 
Jones, educational director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
has well said :— 


“Education in other parts of the world is so in- 
effective. The comparison of what schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the world might give with what 
they actually give is disappointing; but coming to 
Berry and seeing this real interest in the realities 
of life is an inspiration.” 





if SOMETHING TO READ 


HE Bridge of San Luis Rey and A President Is 

Born are two new novels that stand out far above 

the general run of fiction for excellence of theme 
and treatment. The first named book has just been 
awarded the Pulitzer prize as the best American novel 
of the year. 


|___THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY _| 
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Berry Encourages a Love of Beauty 


T IS one of the chief distinctions of the Berry 
Schools that they have combined the encouragement 
of the beautiful with the encouragement of the prac- 
tical and the utilitarian. Of all the things the writer 
tried to say in our address nothing seemed to strike a 
more responsive chord than this quotation we repeated: 
“A boy or a girl who likes a beautiful picture, 2 
sunset, a rose bush, a robin, a sky full of stars, a 
fine old melody, a courtesy, a generous deed, or a 
good book, is better educated than a boy or girl 
could be without them, even if he could work all 
the sums in algebra and parse everything in Virgil.” 
Many of the earliest buildings at Berry were made 
ef pine logs, daubed with clay, but they are never- 
theless beautiful because of their artistic design, and 
the care used in doing every part of the work. So Miss 
Berry taught that the humblest material may be made 
into objects of art. Next field-stones were picked up, 
hauled and fitted into structures admirably combining 
strength and beauty. The latest buildings are of stone 
quarried on the place. From the beginning the effort 
has been made to show how to utilize home things and 
find all the beauty that is in them. The Berry girls 
take turkey feathers and make fans so beautiful it is 
hard to believe they are not made of ostrich feathers. 
No walks of solid concrete could be half so beautiful 
as the ones made at Berry of common field-stone bound 
together with cement and bordered with violets. There 
are many flowers; and so much shrubbery has been used 
that it has been found advisable for the school to main- 
tain its own nursery. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 








HE way to be contented with life is to be con- 

tented. It is a man’s part to make as much of life 

as he can. My life has been prolonged by my 
ability to laugh at anything. Every man should have 
a hobby .. . and what you want to drink, let alone.— 
Chauncey M. Depew (who died recently, aged 93). 
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The Progressive Farmey 


Registration Is Proof of the Breeding 


The Pedigree Is ad Valuable Record of Ancestry But Not a Guarantee of Superiority 


UR systems of registering farm ani- 

mals have served an important func 

tion in maintaining the purity of 
blood within the breeds of livestock that are 
common to our knowledge. The practice of 
registering farm = ani- 
mals originated with the 
Thoroughbreds, a breed 
of English _ racing 
horses in the early part 
of the 18th century. Fol- 
iowing this, the Short- 
horn Herd Book made 
its appearance, marking 
the second system of 
breed registry. The de- 
velopment of breed as- 
sociations since that time has come to in- 
clude every major breed of livestock. Most 
of the breeds which originated. in foreign 
countries have record associations in Amer- 
ica, but the ancestry recorded in the Ameri- 
can Registry Association are traced to the 
foreign herd book. 


Pedigrees Tell the Truth 
EGISTRATION certificates are valu- 
able to livestock breeders in that they 
present a record of ancestry for many 
generations, the quality of which can be 
judged by one familiar with the history. of 
that particular breed. The ordinary pedi- 
gree is a guarantee against mixed or impure 
blood, but is not within itself a positive as- 
surance of the superiority in the individual 
to which the papers apply. 

Long ago it was learned that superior animals were 
produced by continued selection of good qualities and 
controlling matings to the extent that proper combina- 
tions of these good qualities were secured. The quali- 
ties that any breeding animal will have to pass on to his 
offspring will depend largely upon the type of individ- 
uals that compose its close ancestry. We cannot expect 
an animal to reproduce an exact likeness of itself and 
it is, therefore, of value to know something of the his- 
tory of the ancestry of the first few generations. 





The influence of ancestry is well illustrated by a 
pedigree score card in which values are given to char- 
acters carried by the ancestors in two or more gener- 
ations. From a study of the pedigree score card which 
is reproduced on this page, it will be seen that the type 
and ability of parents, grandparents, and great-grand- 
parents and even more distant relatives enter into the 
score for definite values, the size of which depends 
upon their nearness in the pedigree to 
the animal in question. 













By PAUL HUEY 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 














charged if the application of registratj 
not made when a certain age is reached 
This age limit varies with different breeds 
of livestock, but in all cases the age limit 
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3 liberal enough to allow for the animal to 
3 attain sufficient development that type will 
PEDIGREE SCORE CARD 3 be well enough in evidence to justify a de- 
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Parents (2) Grandparents (4) Great grandparents (8) > cision on the part of the owner as to whether 
2 or not the individual is worthy of regis- 
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for qualification in these merit divisions of registration 
appear on the tabulated pedigrees and offer a reliable 
guide to the purchaser. When there is a desirable 
combination of type and production in an animal to- 
gether with a record of similarly good qualities in the 
ancestry, one may estimate what the offsprings to fol- 
low will be like. 


Importance of Proper Records 
pe is no better example of the penalty for 


neglect than in the registration of farm animals. 

To ailow a good individual to go unregistered 
means that the registration of any of the offsprings in 
future generations is made impossible. Great care 
should be taken to keep breeding records accurately and 
to register those animals that are worthy. This should 
also be done early in the life of the animal to avoid 
the payment of additional registration fees which are 


serve as a reminder when the age of six 
months is reached, which is the time to prepare the ap- 
plication for registration and forward it to the breed 
association, All the breed associations supply official 
application blanks to be used by the breeder, and in ad- 
dition to this, a herd record book may be secured at a 
small cost from most of the associations. Some form 
of herd record is almost indispensable where any con- 
siderable number of animals is kept. It is very easy to 
lose the identity of animals. Therefore, to be assured 
that no mistake can be made in this connection, tattoo 
or ear marks should be used as a system of marking 
animals, and the marks by which the animals are iden- 
tified should be recorded in the herd book. 


It is always a good plan to keep on hand a supply 
of transfer and registration blanks for use at the time 
they are needed. Very often one will neglect to order 
these blanks until the time arrives that they are needed, 
and then delays are to be contended with. 





oo 





This discussion of values of pedi- |} 
grees is given to show that a knowledge | 
of the ancestry of an animal is neces- | 
sary in order that its value may be 


AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “WE ARE TENANTS OF THE 
ALMIGHTY” 
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“Subject to Registration” Mis- 
leading Term 


O THE reliable breeder of regis- 
tered animals, there is one greatly 





properly appraised as farm breeding 
stock. The chief purpose of registry 
associations is to offer a means of keep- 
ing an accurate record of the breeding 
of superior animals. Only creditable 
animals should be registered because 





overworked term which must in 
all cases be very offensive. This term 
is that of animals “subject to registra- 
tion,” which is used by so many persons 
in an attempt to sell an animal and 
making claims for its blood line that 





registration papers do not make inferior 
animals any more valuable. A regis- 
tered animal having in its pedigree a 
record of inferior ancestry is not only a 
discredit to the breed it represents but 
a prospective buyer unfamiliar with the 
desirable blood lines might be led to 
believe such an animal of merit simply 
because it was registered. 

In most registry associations the only 
requirement for registration is that the 
sire and dam of the animal be officially 
recorded in the registration records of 
the breed. Unfortunately, this permits 
the registration of many inferior indi- 
viduals. To offer a better statement of 
value in a pedigree, the higher registra- 
tion of performance has been devel- 
oped. In our dairy breeds we have pro- 
duction requirements based on official 
tests which must be met in order that 
the females be eligible for entry into 
these advance registry divisions. Like- 
wise, with bulls the animal must’ have 
sired a certain number of daughters 
gaining entry to the official registry di- 
vision in order that he will be desig- 
nated as an advance registry or register 
of merit sire. The records thus made 








WENTY years ago this spring the late Prof. W. F. 
The Progressive Farmer: “If your lands keep poor, it is your fault. 
You are placed. there as the steward of the Almighty, and you are re- 
sponsible for the waste you make of his gift of the soil. 
talents which should be devoted to the upbuilding of the soil and its greater 
production of crops for mankind, we are responsible to 
Him whose hands formed the land and Whose are the 
Later when he was 82 years 
old, Professor Massey summarized his lifelong teachings 





PROF. W. F. MASSEY 


someone to a better use of God's soil. 
not sole owner of the land but that he is the tenant of Him who owns all, he 
will be a better farmer.” 

(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” will be “Leave a Memorial of Beauty 
After You,” written several years ago by a woman-contributor to The Pro- 


We shall appreciate it if readers will send us other little 
gems in prose for use in this series.) 


gressive Farmer. 


If we 


cattle on a thousand hills.” 


in these words:— 


the soil he cultivates. 
fulness thereof!’ 


fulness, he is responsible for his life work. 


Massey wrote 1 


waste our 


HAVE always tried to keep the moral and spiritual 
idea before the farmers, dwelling on the responsi- 
bility of the farmer as God's tenant for the condition of 
‘The earth is the Lord’s and the 
Therefore, if a farmer runs down his 
soil and brings to God only the leanness instead of the 
My morning 
prayer for 40 years has been that I might that day help 
When once a man realizes that he is 


would entitle it to registration. If an 
animal is subject to registration, as the 
term goes, and has not been registered, 
one may feel reasonably sure that the 
reason this animal has not been regis- 
tered was because it was an inferior 
individual and did not justify the ex- 
pense of having it recorded on the herd 
book. Then again, in many instances 
when animals are held by the owners to 
be subject to registration, one may just 
assume that the owner is mistaken or is 
making a blank misrepresentation about 
the individual. 


Too many people are misled by un- 
scrupulous livestock dealers who try to 
leave the impression that their animals 
are as good as registered animals, sim- 
ply because they claim that they are 
subject to registration, when as a mat- 
ter of fact, in the largest percentage of 
cases there is a relatively small amount 


an animal. 


Editor's Note.—Beginning next week, 
for several issues our livestock articles 
will deal with the characteristics and 
history of the dairy breeds. The first 
will be “The Characteristics and History 











Z of the Jersey Cow.” 





of pure blood in the ancestry of such - 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 











Personal Beauty 
— men and maidens all desire to 
be beautiful. Fortunately for us, we 
never outgrow this ambition, for old peo- 
ple are proud tc be reminded of their 
charms. 

There are three 
things that make a 
person attractive : (1) 
bright clear eyes, (2) 
clean white teeth and 
(3) a full chest. 
These three make a 
growling lion a win- 
ner, and a graceful 
lady winsome. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Beauty, you know, 
is not a matter of features, but of char- 
acter and countenance. All strength is 
beautiful, and all weakness ugly. The 
three things that I mentioned, if taken 
seriously by young people, will revolu- 
tionize their lives. A clear eye is the in- 
dex of pure thoughts ; white teeth a token 
of personal cleanliness, and a full chest 
shows the presence of abounding health. 

I am thinking of something that is be- 
yond facial form, when I try to define 
what really adds charm to a life. When 
Moses went up on the mountain to codify 
the Law, it is related that his countenance 
was glowing as with light. 

Character puts a glow upon the face, 
and lack of character puts out the light. 
A bad person will have a hang-dog look; 
a good one will have a handsome appear- 
ance. 


Jesus had a charm about Him, some- 
thing that was not “pretty” but power- 
ful. Men felt it and loved Him; women 
sensed it and trusted Him; little chil- 
dren were glad when He was near, and 
ran to Him. The centuries have never 
had a higher ideal than to acquire the 
charm of Jesus. 


Do I need to say that we must try to 
preserve our personal attractiveness? 


Too many husbands, when they get the 
girl of their choice, allow themselves to 
“go to seed.” Say, my man, you dressed 
up when “you a-courting went,” because 
you knew that she liked to see you well 
dressed. Don’t you suppose she has the 
same heart? It might make her happier 
to see you shaved and dressed up more 
often. The “other man” is not often seen 
by the woman whose husband keeps at- 
tractive. 


Women are expert in the art of charm 
before marriage, but a few of them “stop 
Tunning” as soon as they catch their 
swain. A man’s breakfast tastes better 
when the head that thought up the meal 
is not done up in curl papers at the table. 
Often the “other woman” would not be 
thought of if a wife would attend to the 
matter of charm. 

You say, what has this to do with 
Truth and Gospel? This: God has spared 
no effort to make us a beautiful world in 
which to live. Strength and beauty are 
everywhere. His pictures are made of 
granite mountains draped in opalescent 
mists. We are a part of this beauty, 
and when we make our thoughts and 
ideals beautiful, we become Godlike. 
* The Bible speaks of the “beauty of 
holiness.” Why not? Clean living and 
high thinking are the transforming 
things that put “the beauty of the Lord” 
upon us. 

: It was Helen Keller who 

Lord make me beautiful within.” 


prayed, 
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If you smoke 


for pleasure 

















—you have the right 
idea. Enjoyment in 
smoking is the thing 
that counts and you 


set it full measure in 





© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacéoe 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“I'd walk a mile for a Camel” 
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4USTICBALSE™ 


The safe, reliable liniment, counter-irritant or 

blister for VETERINARY and HUMAN treat. 

ment. Used and well known for over 50 years, 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 

SCHNABEL MEDICINE CORP., Sole Distributors 
40 East 34th Street, New York 

















Buy Your Baby Chix 


If you will read all of the display and classified advertise- 
ments in this issue you will find ail breeds of baby 
chicks offered for sale at unusually attractive prices. 
Now is the right time to order your chicks. 


Remember that The Progressive Farmer guarantees the 
reliability of its advertisers and we assure you of a 
square deal. You will find our advertising guarantee 
printed in full on another page of this issue. 


Many baby chick advertisers are offering special reduc- 
tions on orders placed this month. Write to them. 


The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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How’s your 


COTTON 


Does it look 
like a 


money-making crop? 























F your crop looks good, feed it Chilean 

Nitrate of Soda and make doubly sure. 
If it isn’t looking as it should, a side-dress- 
ing of Soda will do it a world of good. 





























Many things can happen between now 
and maturity. Looks like a bad weevil year. 
Can’t tell what the weather will be. But 
Soda crops always come through in better 
shape. This nitrogen fertilizer helps beat 
the weevil and the weather, too. 












































I want to help you. 


I can tell you what Nitrate of Soda will do 
for your crops. I can tell you how much to 
use and how to get best results on your par- 
ticular soil) I can give you whatever special 
information you need. 

















































a 
Write me a letter or come and see me if 
you can. My co-operation will not cost you a 
cent or obligate you in any way. 
State Manager, 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau. 





It isn’t too late. Side-dress Soda on your cotton... 
your corn, too .. .no matter what fertilizer you have 
under it. The cost of the Soda will be returned to 
you in extra profits many times over. You'll make 
more cotton. Better quality, too. 


Free Fertilizer Pamphlet 


Our new pamphlet ““Side-Dressing Cotton and 
Corn” tells how to use Soda after planting and 
make real money from your ’28 crop. It is 
free. Ask for Pamphlet No. 10, or tear out this 
ad and mail it with your name and address. 


, Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 










coe 
Professional Bldg. 7 Profitable Carolina Life Bldg. 
Raleigh, N. C. \ Crops & Columbia, S. C. 









SAN DARD, s 


Washington, D. C. 
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POCOO 


‘i OU boys can’t go ashore here,” 

Captain Phillips ordered Jim and 
me when the “West Humhaw” dropped 
anchor a half-mile off the surf-ridden 
beach at Winnebah, on the west African 
Gold Coast. There is no harbor at Win- 
nebah. Our two hundred tons of cargo 
for that port were to be landed in rearing, 
plunging surf boats manned by native 
boatmen from ashore. 


“In the first place, you’d probably 
drown trying to get ashore through that 
surf,” explained the captain to pacify 
us, rebellious at being kept on board. 
“And you'd be even more likely to drown 
trying to come back 


to the ship. One 
one of every three 
boats that have 


tried to get through 
this morning has 
capsized. Look! 
There goes one 
now.” 


Halfway to the 
beach a loaded 
surf boat was 
swept to the foamy 
crest of a gallop- 
ing wall of water 
that had concealed 
it entirely a mo- 
ment or two. be- 
fore. For an in- 
stant the boat ca- 
reened drunkenly 
on the face of the 
racing comber and 
then rolled over on 
its side, the crew of 
yelling black men 
jumping in every direction. The cargo 
of crated gasoline and the boat itself 


would eventually drift ashore some- 
where along the broad and_ shallow 
beach. The crew of a dozen blacks, 


practically naked and as much at home 


im the water as in their boat, struck 
out in the rolling surf for shore. 
“Hardly ever any casualties among 


those black boys,” explained the captain. 
“They’ve been through it too often. Once 
in a while a shark gets one of ‘em, or 
the boat hits ’em on the head before they 
can jump clear, but that’s about all. Of 
course,” he continued, “maybe you boys 
can swim a full quarter of a mile, with 
your clothes on and in surf like that with 
the undertow threatening to bury you in 
the sand. But, you’d lose your sun hel- 


Flood and Wilson Break Orders in 


A WILD RIDE TO SHORE 


BY FRANCIS FLOOD 





JIM PALAVERS WITH A RIPE OLD 
VILLAG 


The bearded blacks are Mohammedans. 
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met and if you held your head out of 
water long enough to swim ashore the sun 
would get you. 

“They’re liable to quit working the 
boats almost any time, too. If the surf 
gets much worse their headman will 
pound upon the sand with some sticks. 
Then if his ju-ju tells him that his god 
be angry, there’ll be no more surf boats 
coming out to the ship for cargo today. 
And if you’re on shore there you'll stay 
until the boat-boys’ god quits being an- 
gry even if you have to wait till morn- 
ing. There’s no hotel either, and of 
course, you can’t sleep in the bush or 
you'd get yellow 
fever; malaria 
ticks, typhoid fev- 
er, and everything 
else—except food 
and water. No. 
you'll have to stay 
on board here.” 

While the cap- 
tain was describing 
the penalty and I 
was trying to imag- 
ine just how one 
would feel if all 
those. calamities 
should strike him 
at once, boat No. 14 
completed its load- 
ing and pulled 
away for shore. 

The net result of 
the captain’s con- 
vincing warnings 
ER was that, the min- 
ute he disappeared 
into his room, Jim 
and I strapped our cameras about our 
shoulders, climbed onto a sling full of 
gasoline cases and ordered the winch op- 
erator to lower us over the side into the 
next surf boat bound for shore. It had 
all sounded too good to be true, and if 
the captain was mistaken we felt that 
someone should make the demonstra- 
tion—should try it out anyhow. 


HAT was a wild ride! At first, well 

out from the beach, there was only the 
slow rise and fall of the boat from the 
rolling crests to the deep, deep valleys in 
between when the ship, the shore, and all 
except the moving hills of water above 
and all about us were shut off from view. 
Up and down, like a small boy in an ele- 


(Continued on page 15) 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 

Next Week Read 2 Chronicles 29-36 and Esra 
OR the week May 20-26 inclusive every interested person is asked to read 
2 Chronicles 29-36 and Ezra. The following interesting questions will be 
answered in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end 


of the week. 


1. What kind of reign had Hezekiah? 
How did he restore the worship of Jeho- 
vah? What feast did he proclaim? 


2. Give an account of the invasion of 
Sennacherib. What persuasion did he try? 
What did Hezekiah and Isaiah do? How 
were the Assyrians destroyed? 

3. What can you say of Manasseh’s 
reign? Where was he taken, and why 
was he released? With what result? 


4. Tell of some of the good deeds of 
Josiah’s reign. How did Hilkiah happen 


to find the book of the law? What was 
Huldah’s prophecy? 
5. Tell of Josiah’s solemn  passover. 


What mistake did Josiah make in his last 
days? Where did he die? What noted 
prophet lamented Josiah? 

6. What was the proclamation of Cyrus, 
king of Persia? How did they provide for 
the return of the people? How many ves- 


sels of gold and silver did Cyrus restore? 
How many were in the congregation that 
returned from captivity? How many ser- 
vants and maids, and how many singing 
men and women were there? 


7. Tell how Zerubbabel restored the wor- 
ship of God and began a new temple at 
Jerusalem* when the Jews returned from 
captivity. Explain what plans were made 
to hinder the work. Tell about the letter 
to Artaxerxes and the result of it. 

8. Who encouraged the renewal of the 
work? Explain the letter to Darius, and 
the new decree made by Darius, and its 
results. 

9. Why did Ezra go to Jerusalem? Ex- 
plain the decrees of Artaxerxes. Tell about 
Ezra’s connection with the re-establish- 
ment of the temple worship and his rigid 
enforcement of the law. 

10. Tell of Ezra’s prayer and confession 
of sins How was he encouraged? 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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Added Profits 
S of 15¢ to 25¢ 
‘a, per Bushel 
 /fomPeanuts 


Buyers of peanuts pay a 
premium for better picked 
nuts. Last year many buyers 
* gave 15¢ to 25¢ more per 
bushel for Benthall-picked 
Peanuts. Because they know 
that when peanuts are Benthall-picked all de- 
fective nutes and trash are remove 

On a crop of 800 bushels, 25¢ more per bushel 
means $200.00 added profit. 


Sell when 
Peanuts bring 
the most 


There are no cracked peanuts 
4} when you pick with a Benthall. 
yw” The peanuts will keep because the 
weevils can’t get in as long as the shells are 
uncracked. hreshers crack the shells and 
threshed peanuts must be sold at once and at 
a price less than the market. - 
With the Benthall you can sell early, late or 
whenever the price is best. This often means 
50¢ more per bushel or $400.00 additiona} 
profit from a 800 bushel crop 

















S24 Save the Peanut 


* , Hay ~ worth 
me “igen 
# peracre ; 


The Benthall has no cylinders 
for vines to wrap. The vines 
come out of the machine in 
excellent condition for hay. 
As a feed, peanut hay is eneney worth 
$12.50 per acre. You lose this if you use a 
thresher because a thresher grinds the vines to 
smithereens, making them unfit for feed. 

If you plant as much as 20 acres, you save 
$250.00 worth of hay with the Benthall. 





the first year picking pea- 
nuts for their neighbors to pay for the Benthall. 
Seventy dollars is not an unusual profit to make 
in a day doing custom work. Many owners say 
that the profits average $1,500 per season. 


TheBenthall Peanut Picker 


Actual reports show that the Benthall Picker 
saves the farmers thousands of dollars each 
year. There are more than 6,600 Benthall 
owners throughout the Southern States and in 
several foreign countries—Australia, South 
Africa and Santo Domingo, who testify to this 
fact, and state that their machines are doing 
acsolutely satisfactory work. 

Write for our proposition. Give us an op- 
portunity to place the full facts before you. 


Benthall Machine Co. 
Suffolk} ve. 


~ Many farmers make enough 











20 POT PLANTS FOR $1.00 
2 Ferns, 2 Begonias, 2 Geraniums, 
1 Vinca, 1 Weeping Lantana, 1 
Fuchsia, 1 Sultana, 1 Parlor Ivy, 
1 Giant Pot Chrysanthemum, 3 
Wandering Jews, 3 Parrot-feather 
Ferns, 2 Giant Everblooming Snap- 
dragons. All plants rooted; the 20 
plants, $1; 7 for 50 cents. Send 
10 cents for postage. 
MULLIKEN FLORIST 

Dept, C, Box 218, Corinth, Miss. 








FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 


Ww Home Companion.......... 
The Progressive > = een $1.25 

















Fictorial Review eaves penenenaésoncaecs $ 1 25 


Progressive Farmer ........... 


Christian Herald—W ’s World 
The Progressive sae 4 ea me fae $2.10 
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| NORTH CAROLINA FARM | 
| NEWS 





MOUNTY primaries for the election 
of directors of the North Carolina 
Coodperative Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion are being held this week. Delegates 
elected at the county 
primaries will attend 
district conventions 
in the 10 director 
districts May 22 and 
will there nominate 
candidates to be 
voted upon by mem- 
bers in each district 
June 12. The elec- 
tions will be closed with the annual meet- 
ing of members in the association office 
June 18, when the new board will take 
charge of affairs for the coming’ year. 


II 

Matthews Leaves Horticulture for 
Insurance.— Prof. C. D. Matthews, 
head of the department of horticulture at 
State College since July, 1924, and state 
horticulturist for the experiment station 
and State Department of Agriculture for 
six years prior to that time, resigned his 
position with the College on May 1 to 
become district agent for a large insur- 
ence company. Mr. Matthews came to 
North Carolina in 1915, shortly after his 
graduation from the University of Mis- 
souri. He served first as an assistant to 
W. N. Hutt, former state horticulturist 
and succeeded him when he resigned in 
1918. 





Prizes Offered in Corn Growing.— 
Cash prizes amounting to $300 in gold are 
offered for the largest yields of corn on 
one acre in North Carolina this year by 
a Four-H club member who is regularly 
enrolled with his county agent before 
June 15. Five prizes of $45 each are of- 
fered in each of the five districts under 
which extension work is conducted. One 
prize of $75 is offered for the state at 
large. Money for prizes was provided 
by the Educational Bureau of the Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda. Rules for the contest 
may be secured from L. R. Harrill, state 
club agent. 

IV 


Planning Exhibits for the North 
Carolina State Fair.—W. S. Moye, 
new manager of the North Carolina State 
Fair, is actively on the lookout for at- 
tractive and instructive exhibits at the 
fair this fall. The annual meeting of 
the Third District of the U. S. Rhode 
Island Red Club is due to come to North 
Carolina this fall and Mr. Moye has in- 
vited them to hold this meeting at our 
State Fair. This district comprises the 
seven states south of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky and east of the Mississippi. These 
seven states usually send from 3,000 to 
5,000 birds to the show room. 

“T have also,” says Mr. Moye, “taken 
up with Mr. T, D. Brown, sales manager 
for the North Carolina Guernsey Breed- 
ers the matter of an exhibit this fall, 
urging him to assist me in having Guern- 
sey breeders show their cattle at the next 
State Fair and have offered to furnish an 
auctioneer and clerks for a sale. We ex- 
pect to make the same offer in our cata- 
log to every exhibitor of cattle, hogs, or 
chickens.” 


Vv 


Begin Hog Feeding for the Septem- 
ber Market.— Fifteen pigs averaging 
around 80 pounds June 1, if fed a full 
ration of properly balanced feed and sold 
in September weighing around 200 pounds 
will return a profit between $110 and 
$125 this season according to a forecast 
by W. W. Shay, swine extension special- 
ist at State College. Mr. Shay says those 
who plan to sell on the high market in 
September should start their pigs on feed 
at once. If the animals are not full-fed, 
they will return less profit. He estimates 
the profit from half-feeding to fall be- 
tween $50 and $75 for the lot of 15 ani- 
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to the RESCUE! 


ET, cold weather has played havoc with cotton. 
Thousands of acres already planted must be planted 

again. In some sections planting has been greatly delayed. 
And to make matters worse, there is a shortage of good seed. 
Tough luck. But don’t worry about your crop. 
Even if you must re-plant your cotton... even if you 
can’t get your favorite seed ... Chilean Nitrate of Soda will 
push your crop through to on-time maturity and a big, 
profitable yield per acre. 


How to Save Your Crop 


Side-dress liberally with Nitrate of Soda... at least 200 Ibs. 
per acre at chopping. A second side-dressing will increase 


your profit. 


Soda helps you beat both weather and the 


weevil. There is plenty to be had and the cost is small. 
Get new pamphlet No. 10 “‘Side-Dressing Cotton and 


Corn’’ 


Chilean 


Free. Tear out ad and mail it with your name 
and address. 


Nitrate of Soda 


Raleigh, N.C. 


Columbia, S. C. 


Orlando, Fla. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


ame BUREAU 


Alexandria, La. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Washington, D.C, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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Woman’s Home Companion, 
eae ee 

McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.. 1.00 

Progressive Farmer, 2 years, 1.00 
Regular price ........ $3.00 


Send Order Now to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








All for 
only 


$2.00 


Save $1.00 
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Speaking of Threshers 
There Is Only One FRICK 


But It’s Built in Three Sizes 
20”x34” 


For all Frick Threshers have features of 
construction peculiar to themselves—fea- 
tures that threshermen want and have 
been looking for—and which are the result 
of our 75 years’ experience building Farm 
Power and Threshing Machinery. 
—And there is no other make of thresher 
that will give the thresherman the con- 
stant satisfaction that is obtained with a 
Frick, for a Frick will thresh all kinds of 
grain under almost any condition, is fast 
on the job, and is the smoothest running 
machine on the market. 
Another thing—the upkeep of a Frick 
resher is practically nothing. 
Catalogue furnished on request, and we'll 
be glad for the wenmeey to gre our 
statements. 
Prices Right~Terme pa on you. 


FRICK CO., Inc. 


Nashville, tom. 
Knoxville, 


Atlanta, a en 
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Sweet’nin’ for the Pocketbook 


Cane and Sorghum Syrup Can Provide Another Pay Day 


By L. A. 


HERE are few farms in the South 
where another pay day can’t be had 
from sorghum and cane syrup. This ex- 
cellent food product can be and is used in 
so many different ways as to make its 
use well nigh ‘universal. Just as with 
any other product, there is practically al- 
ways a demand for a superior quality. 
Those who are willing to take the neces- 
sary trouble and precaution to produce 
high quality syrup can nearly always find 
a market for it at a reasonable price. 
Certainly every farm, unless there are 
special reasons to the contrary, should 
produce enough syrup to supply home 
needs. I know of many large farmers 
whose tenants will not grow it, but buy 
large quantities. Many such farmers pro- 
duce the syrup themselves and sell it to 
the tenants. Whatever way it may be 


NIVEN 


at least supply the needs of all living 
on those farms, whether owner, tenants, 
or hired hands. 


Produce Quality Syrup.— Many folks 
have produced sorghum or cane syrup 
without being able to sell it at a profit- 
able price. This may sometimes be the 
case even when a good quality is made 
but seldom, if ever, does this happen. The 
trouble is that there has been too much 
poor quality, inferior stuff produced and 
offered for sale. Folks have passed the 
stage where they will take just anything. 
They demand quality and when this can 
be secured a reasonable price is usually 
forthcoming. 

Give Consumer What He Wants.— 
The producer needs to keep in mind that 
he must supply what the consumer wants, 
because the consumer doesn’t have to 


that one of the very first things that one 
must decide when figuring on syrup as a 
source of another pay day is to plan to 
produce only a superior product and then 
put it up in the right way so that’it may 
be delivered to the consumer in a clean, 
neat container. When this is done, the 
sale is almost made. Unless one is willing 
to put forth the necessary effort to pro- 
duce a superior product he should not de- 
pend on syrup to bring about another pay 
day. 

Kind of Container Important.—Af- 
ter a quality syrup is produced, it may 
easily be made unattractive to the con- 
sumer by being put up in unattractive or 
unclean containers. It does not matter 
so much what type of container is used, 
except that it should be neat, clean and 
attractive. Where the syrup is to be sold 
in small quantities, the best containers 
seem to be tin cans. I am of the opin- 
ion that on the average farm it would be 
better to put the syrup up in neat, clean 
tin cans with an attractive label than to 
try to put it up in kegs and barrels, Of 
course where one is making it in large 
quantities, kegs and barrels should be 


sold, it is certainly a profitable thing to buy. 
produce enough syrup on our farms to 


place of syrup. 


He can buy something else in the used. Before putting syrup in any kind 
I would say, therefore, of containers, whether kegs, barrels, or 














The McCormick - Deering 


Combines the Best of 
McCormick and Deering! 


N order to build the one best 
binder it is possible to produce, 
the Harvester Company has com- 

bined the popular McCormick and 
Deering grain binders into one im- 
proved perfected machine. The McCor- 
mick’s great strength and ability to 
withstand severe abuse and the 
Deering’s exceptional lightness of 
draft have been brought together 
for you. 


There are more McCormick and 
Deering binders in the grain fields than 
all other makes together. You can now 
have, in one machine, all the features 
that bought this about. And the new 
McCormick-Deering has additional fea- 
tures that were never found even on 
McCormick and Deering binders. 


There are many improvements on 
the new McCormick-Deering that your 
old machine does not have. They ac- 
complish more in less time, with fewer 
stops in the field, have longer life, 
lighter draft, and are easier and more 
comfortable to operate. You will cer- 
tainly want to get acquainted with these 
improvements. Check them against 
your old machine. Your local McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer will help you by 
showing you the new McCormick- 
Deering and pointing out the features 
your old machine does not have. 

McCormick-Deering binders are built 
in 6, 7, and 8-foot horse-drawn sizes. 
Also, the 10-foot tractor. binder for 
operation from the power take-off of 
the McCormick-Deering Tractor. 


See these modern binders 
at the local dealer’s store 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


006 $0. Michigan Ave, Of America = aicage, titinols 








McCORMICK- 
DEERING 


INTERNATIONAL 


“BIG BALL” TWINE 


You’ve always known Harvester twine to ae 
be of unquestioned quality, and you’ve GUARANTEED FOR 


doubtless found the “‘Big Ball” winding 
(with the patented cover) a real conve- 
nience. Choosc one of the Harvester brands 
this year for genuine twine economy and 
twine satisfaction. Now is the time. 


—— 
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The ten-foot 
Tractor Binder 
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The 
McCormick-Deering 
eight-foot horse- 





drawn binder 
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sweeter all 
the time,” 
said Pay 
Day Pete. 
We thought 
he referred 
to the fact 
that next 
week’s pay 
day article 
is on honey. 
But since receiving this snapshot 
we are not quite so certain that 
he even heard us. Anyway, it’s 
l “honey” next week. 
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tin cans, they should be very carefully 
washed with boiling water. If live steam 
is available, this should be used. These 
precautions are necessary in order to pre- 
vent fermentation. If they are not prop- 
erly cleaned this will be almost sure to 
take place, which means that the quality 
of the syrup will be very much reduced. 
Syrup that has been properly cooked by 
boiling will not ferment if it is put in 
these clean containers while hot and then 
immediately sealed air tight. 

Proper Color as Well as Flavor De- 
manded.— A _ bright color is desired. 
A very black looking syrup is not nearly 
so likely to be attractive to the consumer 
as syrup of light color. 

Cook So Sugar Will Not Form.— 
No one wants to find syrup full of sugar 
and every precaution should be taken to 
so handle it that this will not come about 
To prevent this, it is not advisable, in the 
case of sorghum cane, to allow it to be- 
come too ripe, as this gives it a high 
sucrose content that is liable to crystal- 
ize into sugar. This tendency may be 
lessened somewhat by allowing the cane 
stalks to stay in the field a day or two 
after being cut. However, do not let the 
stalks remain in the field more than a day 
or two after being cut, because in this 
case fermentation may start in the stalks 
and more harm than good will be done. 
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| LEGAL WEIGHT OF APPLES | 











as HAT does a bushel of apples 
weigh?” 

The legal weight has varied from 45 
to 50 pounds in the different states. The 
latter figure is standard. Weights per 
bushel of different varieties vary widely 
as is shown by the bushel weights taken 
in Michigan when the apples were har- 
vested in October. 


Cahaatas oc<sc2ven 57. Rhode Island 

NS Ae ree 56 Greening ........ 52 

Golden Russet..... S$ Wickaiack ........- 51 
DMR en cae 6:6 51 

The light kinds ran as follows :— 

Sweet Bough ..... BF —RGDICON occcscccece 46 

aAGMO an on cp cnen 44 Northern Spy .... 4 

Spitzbergen ....... 4 Yellow Bellefleur.. 46 


Thompkins King.. 44 


AUNT HET 


| By R. QUILLEN—foprrigt, 1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate | 
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“I know vanity ts wicked, but I can't 
help bein’ proud of my piecrust an’ the 
way I can put on a patch.” 


“Sallie needn’t put on airs around me. 
I knowed her when she made her chil- 





dren’s underclothes out of flour sacks.” 
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, Where one is selling fruits and vegeta- 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Avoid Vaccination Shields 


‘y J HAT is the best kind of shield to 
wear after being vaccinated for 
smallpox?” 

‘here is no best kind. If you want your 
arm to do well, do 
not wear a shield. A 
shield keeps the vac- 
cinated place too 
warm and moist and 
presses on the flesh 
too close to the vac- 
cination. If some one 
could devise a wire 
: screen with about 
DR. REGISTER an inch mesh that 

would not come clos- 
er than three inches to the vaccinated 
spot, and would hold the cloth away and 
keep the vaccination cool and dry, then 
it would be a “best shield.” I have never 
seen one of this description on the mar- 
ket. The shields you find for sale are 
small, hot, abominations, and you are far 
better off without them. 


Questions About Babies 


af OW much should a girl baby weigh 
at five months?” 

Fifteen to sixteen pounds. 

“When are colored aprons usually put 
on babies?” 

When they begin to crawl. 

“What is the average age for a baby 
to begin walking?” 

When it is 11 or 12 months old. 

“Ts it best to feed a five months old 
baby a little liquid food? She gets plenty 
of nulk and is growing well and seems 
satisfied.” 

Let well enough alone for two more 
months. You might give a tablespoonful 
of orange juice three times a day. 

“My baby cries unless I let her nurse at 
bedtime until she falls asleep. Should I 
spank her and put her to bed?” 

No. If you would break her from 
this habit, just let her nurse until she 
finishes, then put her down and let her 
cry it out. After two or three nights, 
she will go off to sleep after nursing, 
without crying. Do not spank a baby at 
bed-time. 


—— 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD _ | 
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N A recent issue I referred to the use 

of Bordeaux in the orchard in sum- 
mer. Through error the word “apple” 
was left out. Bordeaux is much used as 
a summer spray for 
apples and pears, 
but not for peaches. 
The dry-mix  sul- 
phur-lime, self- 
boiled lime-sulphur, 
or some of the 
commercial sulphur 
sprays should be 
used for peaches. 
The leaves of the 
peach are so tender 
that Bordeaux will burn them. 

Plant Beans Every Two Weeks.— 
A planting of snapbeans should be made 
at least every 10 days to two weeks in 
order to have a succession of this tender 
and most delicious vegetable. With most 
of the other garden vegetables we should 
make from two to four or five plantings 
from early to late. 

Poison the Mexican Bean Beetle.— 
Get ready to poison this pest. It is pretty 
generally scattered over most of the 
South now and is a terrible enemy of all 
kinds of beans. A good poison to use is 
one part calcium arsenate and nine parts 
hydrated lime. Where preferred, arse- 
nate of lead or sodium fluosilicate may 
be used. 


Provide 





L. A. NIVEN 


Marketing Containers. — 


bles a supply of baskets, crates or other 
containers for marketing should be put 
in ahead of time. Secure them now. They 
cost comparatively little and where sell- 
ing locally will easily result in the pro- 
duce selling for enough more to pay for 
the containers several times over. 

Dig Up Bulbs Every Few Years.— 
Bulbs are benefited by being dug and 
divided occasionally and replanted the 
following fall. This is especially true of 
such bulbs as narcissus. As soon after 
the blooming period as the tops have died 
down entirely, dig with a spading fork, 
and put in the sun for a few days to dry 
thoroughly. Then break off the old tops 
and put the bulbs in a well-ventilated but 
dry place for the summer. Do not put 
them in piles, but in thin layers, and in a 
cool, comparatively dark place. A cellar 
is all right, provided it is both well ven- 
tilated and dry. Replant the bulbs the 
following fall. 

Spray Cucumbers and Melons Regu- 
larly. — Cantaloupes, cucumbers, and 
watermelons should be sprayed every 10 
days to two weeks from the time the 
vines begin to run until the harvest be- 
gins. Use Bordeaux mixture. This is 


to control rust and other diseases that at- 
tack them. For any eating insects that may 
be present, add arsenate of lead to the 
Bordeaux. 


Fighting the Pickle Worm. — The 
pickle worm that bores holes in cucum- 
bers, cantaloupes and squashes may be 
held in check by frequent dustings with 
calcium arsenate or arsenate of lead. Use 
8 to 10 parts of lime to mix with one 
part of arsenate of lead or calcium ar- 
senate. Give the first dusting as soon as 
the vines commence to bloom and repeat 
it every 10 days to two weeks until har- 
vesting commences, 


Fertilize Potatoes Liberally —Don’t 
be afraid to fertilize the sweet potato 
crop liberally. It will pay to do so. A 
good average fertilizer to use is 8-4-4, 
or on especially sandy soil 8-4-6. Eight 
hundred to 1,000 or even 1,200 pounds 
will usually pay. If the soil is poor, in- 
crease the nitrogen to 5 or 6 per cent, 
using an 8-5-4 or an 8-6-4. 


How to Prune Watermelons.—Prun- 
ing watermelons consists of removing all 
irregular, odd-shaped, or surplus melons 
from the vines as soon as they appear. 
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At first all melons that form are usually 
allowed to remain on the vine until four 
to five inches in length. And then two 
of the best looking ones are selected, clip- 
ping off all others, keeping this up until 
the two that are left are about mature. 
It will be necessary to prune the melons 
once each week. Not only will this give 
larger melons, but will result in melons 
from a week to 10 days earlier than 
would be the case otherwise. 


Stake Tomatoes for Biggest Fruit.— 
For the finest specimen of fruit for table 
use, tomatoes should be staked and 
pruned, For the biggest quantity of fruit 
where size does not mean much, allow 
the vines to grow as they will. Drive 
stakes down about two or three inches 
from the plant a couple of weeks after 
the plants are set, then tie loosely to this 
stake with soft, cotton strings or strips 
torn from old pieces of cloth. Tie in two 
or three different places as needed. Prune 
every few days, which is nothing more 
nor less than pinching out the suckers 
as they come. Pinch out before they are 
two or three inches long. If preferred 
let one sucker develop so as to have two 
main stalks. 








Illustrious NewChrysler“72” 
performance out-Chryslers 
even Chrysler. It has jolted 
the public’s preconceived 
notions of what its money 
should be able to buy. 


Here is a truly marvelous car, 


$1545 to 1795, which gives 
in performance all and more 
than you have been led 
to expect from cars cost- 
ing $1000 more. 

Here is a Chrysler tri- 
umphthat overshadows 
theforemostaccomplish- 
ments of the industry. 








in body styles priced from 
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72 miles and more per hour. 
75 brake horsepower. Accel- 
erationthatleavesevery other 
car behind. Vibrationless 
smoothness that only a 
Chrysler counterweighted 7- 
bearing crankshaft can give. 


Experience for yourself the 
thrill of this brilliant per- 
formance. Chrysler enthusi- 
asm invariably follows 
the realization that even 
$1000 more than “72” 
prices does not get you 
as much in perform- 
ance, in quality, in style, 
in value. 
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“Why pay *1000 more...when 


CHRYSLER ’72” 
at ¥ 1 5 45 


gives.you greater performance 


Illustrious New “72” Prices 
—Two-passenger Coupe (with 
rumble seat), $1545; Royal Sedan, 
$1595; Sport Roadster (with rumble 
seat), $1595; Four - passenger 
Coupe, $1595; Town Sedan, 
$1695; Convertible Coupe (with 
rumble seat,) $1745; Crown Sedan, 
$1795. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, 
subject to current Federal excise 
tax. Chrysler dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time 
comes » 4 8 


New Chrysler‘‘Red-Head” Engine 
—designed totake full advantage of 
high-compression gas, giving 12% 
greater torque with greater speed, 
power, hill-climbing ability; stand- 
ard equipment on all body models of 
the 112 h. p. Imperial “80,” also 
standard on the roadsters, and avail- 
able at slight extra cost for otherbody 
types, of the 62” and “72.” 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE'’S CALENDAR 





ONDAY, May 21.—When cracked 
ice is desired during an illness, try 
chopping the ice small enough to slip into 
a thermos bottle. The patient can help 
-herself quite easily. 
Tuesday, May 22. 
—Try using linoleum 
to cover the pantry 
or cupboard shelves. 
It is easy to clean 
and adds color to the 
kitchen. 

Wednesday, May 
23—A table napkin 
should be unfolded 
only part way and 
laid across the lap. The unfolding should 
be done in the lap, not in the air above 
the table. 

Thursday, May 24.—After putting the 
cake dough in the pan, take the pan and 
drop it smartly once or twice on the 
table. The large bubbles will come to 
the top and break, and the cake will not 
have those large holes in it. 

Friday, May 25.—Warm or cool water 
should be offered to every baby between 
feedings, as many babies suffer from 
thirst. If the healthy baby does not take 
water between feedings it is probably get- 
ting all the water it needs in the feed- 
ings. Sugar should not be added to the 
drinking water. 

Saturday, May 
quite polite? 
with a bow. 

Sunday, May 27.—He is no friend of 
man who ruthlessly through indifference 
and carelessness, allows land to become 
idle and barren through destructive log- 
ging, clearing, and burning of woodlands. 


ITHE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 
Blackheads 


HESE questions came from Buck- 

holdts, Texas. ‘““What are blackheads, 
why are they, and how does one get rid 
of them?” 


Blackheads come from sluggish action 
of the skin glands. Mostly, the wrong food 
and constipation cause them. As to the 
third question there are change of 
food, treatment of skin and active exer- 
cise to be lived up to. Let’s take them in 
order :— 

Food :— 

Take meat three times a week in summer. 

Avoid fried food. 

Substitute green vegetables 
starchy vegetables and breads. 

Use orange juice and other fruits 
of candy and cake. 

Let ice cream take 
coffee. 

A bottle of cod liver oil will help and not 
hurt you. 

The Skin:— 

Buy a cake of pure soap at the druggist’s. 

Lather the face daily with hot water and this 
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26.—Why is a ship 
Because it always advances 








and fruits for 


instead 
the 


place of tea and 


soap, using a fresh wash cloth and towel 
each time. Follow with plain cold water and 
wipe dry. 


Squeeze out blackheads gently. 

Dab on either cologne or boracic acid solu- 
tion. 

If the spots look irritated paint 
night with iodine or half and half 
and glycerine. 
doctor. 
Exercise:— 

Some people think work takes the place of 
games. Not so. Work does not stimulate the 
giands and secretions as do tennis, swimming, 
and other games with their competition, ex- 
hilaration, and laughter. 


| AN ATTRACTIVE DRESS 


HE printed cotton material of which 
the dress in the illustration is made 
is soft in texture and smovth in finish. 


them at 
ichthyol 
If this does not suffice, see a 
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It can be laundered easily, it does not 
run or fade, and is inexpensive. White 
bias binding and a white lawn vest give a 
smart finish and emphasize the up and 
down lines of the dress. A wide plait 
extends from the shoulder to the bottom 
of the skirt to give ample room for 
walking and sitting without increasing 
the apparent width of the skirt. An oval 
pearl buckle finishes the belt and har- 
monizes with the large white pearl but- 
tons and with the pattern of the material. 





| THE DO’S AND DON'TS OF | 
| DRESS 








Dress-up Romper 


ERE is the third in a series of four 

rompers for little runabouts and is 
for children between a year and a half 
and three years old. The flared cut at 
the sides and the use of two materials 
give the garment a somewhat more dres- 
sy air than the severely plain playsuits 
of dark materials often needed for morn- 
ings. The one in the illustration was 
made by the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics to bring out certain 
points in the construction of rompers of 
this general type. Several pattern com- 
panies show designs similar to this one, 
which can be adopted to one’s needs. In- 
deed it can easily be adapted from 2,041, 
3,045, or 2,763 in our spring catalog. 


The length from the hip to the leg 
bends should be given attention. If the 
rompers are not short enough at the sides 
they will hang down over the child’s 
knees and prove a great annoyance to it. 
At the same time sufficient length must 
be allowed through the crotch. In ‘the 
illustration the material is folded be- 
tween the legs while the leg openings are 
sloped upward to make the sides of the 
bloomers short. Fullness is provided in 
the width of the garment instead of in its 
length. The leg bands must be loose so 
that they can slide upward toward the 
hip when the child stoops or climbs. 
Measurements for them should be taken 
on the child’s thigh about 5 inches above 
the knee cap. It is a common mistake 
to make them too broad for cemfort. 
Inch bands are satisfactory. Elastic leg- 
bands are never advised. 

The bloomers and bands of trimming 
are made of fast colored print in this 
case and the upper part is white. Any 
firm white cotton material such as broad- 
cloth, cotton poplin, fine cambric, madras 
or light weight sateen, are good fabrics 
for the purpose. Plain chambray or 
broadcloth matching one of the colors in 
the print may be used instead of white. 

There are four, instead of three. but- 
tons on the belt of the drop seat. These 
are placed near enough to the under- 


arms for the child to reach when it 
learns to dress itself. The lower part 
of this romper may be made separate 


from the upper, buttoned to it both front 
and back. Two pairs of bloomers to one 
top insure a maximum of cleanliness with 
very little trouble. 





| A FEW CURB MARKET | 
| EXPERIENCES | 


‘ 





HIS is what Mrs. Webster of Chero- 
kee County, South Carolina, says of 
her money and how she earned it :— 


“About a year ago I wanted a new 
dress but, if your John is like mine, he 
has to have his money to run the farm, 
or at least he thinks so, so that is what 
mine said when I asked for money. My 
neighbors were going to the market and 
had their own money, so I decided I 
would try it too and now I have grown 





so independent that I am happy. I tell 
you it is nice to have your own money. 

“Last year I bought a new stove and 
screened half of my house using the 
money I made at the market. Some of 
the women think it is degrading to ped- 
dle, but we don’t peddle, and if we did, 
there is not anything wrong with it. 
You meet the best people in town, I 
have learned a great deal, too. I know 
and love a lot of people here that I 
wouldn’t know if it had not been for the 
market and it encourages us to raise a 
lot of nice things. We farm women could 
be on the top if we would raise more 
purebred hens. I hope to see the day 
when we raise everything to eat.” 


Mrs. H. H. Ballenger, of Spartan- 
burg County, S. C., took 4 pounds of 





Courtesy Home Economics Bureau, U.S.D_A. 


ATTRACTIVE, DRESS OF COTTON PRINT 


chicken salad to the market. Her sales 
now average from 15 to 20 pounds per 
week. She has cakes on Saturday and 
one day she sold 12 cakes. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 








‘| HAVE a lovely green taffeta and 
voile and a glass of water was spilt 
on it. Now there are big rings I can’t 
get out,” a reader writes. 

Water marks are made by some mate- 
rial used in the finishing of the cloth 
being dissolved. This settles in rings. 
The remedy is to disperse this deposit. 

Sometimes very gentle sponging will 
remove the ring but a better way with 


ee 
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delicate colors is to hold it over steam 
being careful not to hold it there too 
long. 


“Suppose you had diabetes as I have,” 
says a boy who signs himself “Just Four- 
teen,” “and your mother’s ‘friends keep 
bringing you good things to eat. Don’t 
you think you’d eat them?” 


Do you know what I think I would do 
if I were a real sensible boy like you, 
Fourteen? I'd tell those people that you 
would much rather have a book than a 
box of candy. Next, I think I would get 
a dog. Third, since your mother has 
to prepare your food combinations, she 
doubtless has Joslin’s Diabetic Manual 
to help her. Look on page 129 and read 
the chapter that begins thus :— 


“A dog is a_  diabetic’s thoughtful 
friend. 


“A dog never says to a diabetic ‘You 
are thin,’ never speaks about his diet, 
never tempts to break it and to eat a lit- 
tle more, never refers to the delicacies 
he himself has eaten or the good bones 
he expects to eat, in fact never implies 
by any sign or action in public or in pri- 
vate that he knows his master has dia- 
betes. A diabetic is never embarrassed 
by his dog. How often he wishes his 
friends were as considerate !” 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
son ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the summer. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 





|__PAY DAY ON THE FARM | 





Save the Berry Crop 


HE berry harvest season is at hand 

and none of this delicious and health- 
giving fruit should be allowed to go to 
waste. The woods are usually full of 
wild huckleberries, dewberries, elderber- 
ries and blackberries that may be had 
for the picking. In addition are culti- 
vated raspberries, Himalayas and straw- 
berries. 


The flavor, texture and appearance of 
all berries, except strawberries, are best 
retained by plain canning in a thin syrup 
which is made by adding sugar to tl! 
fruit juice. 


The berries should be gathered in shal 
low trays or baskets to avoid crushing 
and bruising. To wash berries put them 
in a colander or sieve and pour water 
over them. Do not put them in a pan of 
water. Handling causes fruit to crush 
when processed. After berries are washed 
cap and dip into boiling syrup for half a 
minute. This slightly softens the ber- 
ries and permits more berries to be pac‘- 
ed in a jar. It keeps them from rising 
to the top when processed. They should 
then be packed closely in sterilized jars 
and covered with syrup. To retain the 
fruit color and flavor, the syrup in which 
the fruit is canned should be made from 
berry juice. This juice is extracted by 
heating, crushing and straining the over- 
ripe, soft or crushed berries. Water may 
be used for the syrup if the fruit juice 
cannot be had. Syrup: boil together 6 
cups sugar and 1 gallon berry juice or 
water 5 minutes. 


When jars are filled, fit the rubber 
ring in place, put the lid on loosely and 
Process quart jars on a false bottom, in 
water and with a cover that keeps in the 
steam 12 minutes at boiling temperature. 
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Do not begin counting time until the 


water begins to boil around the jars. 
When the processing period is ended, re- 
move the jars from the canner and seal 
completely. 

Homemade berry juices should have 
an important place in the canning bud- 
get. They make delicious, wholesome 
drinks for hot summer days and they may 
be used in gelatine desserts, puddings, 
sauces, ice cream, sherbets and if canned 
without sugar, jelly can be made of them 





until the fruit looks clear. The berries 
should remain whole. Skim thoroughly 
and allow to cool in the syrup in a cov- 
ered pan. If the berries are immersed 
in the syrup overnight, they absorb more 
of the syrup, plump up and pack better. 
Pack the berries while cold in sterilized 
pints, then heat the syrup to boiling point 
and pour over the berries. Process pint 
jars 30 minutes at simmering point, seal 
and store in a dark dry place. 

Jam is the best form in which to use 


- the small broken, overripe and crushed 


—Courtesy Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. D. A. 


A GOOD TYPE ROMPER FOR CHILD EIGHTEEN MONTHS TO THREE YEARS OLD 


The back view shows placement of buttons. Being big and accessible, these rompers 
encourage a child to dress himself. 


at any season of the year. Crush sound 
ripe berries and heat slowly to the sim- 
mering point. Strain and measure. The 
addition of 1 cup of sugar to each gallon 
of juice is a good proportion. Pour into 
sterilized bottles or jars and process quart 
jars at-simmering point 30 minutes. The 
flavor is finer if the juices are processed 
below boiling point. 

In making preserves the syrup should 
be made of berry juice. Add 5 cups sugar 
to each pint of berry juice and let boil 
for 5 minutes. Remove from the fire, 
skim and cool before adding the fruit. 
This prevents shriveling. Prepare the 
berries as for canning, place over the fire 
and bring to a boil slowly. Cook rapidly 


fruit which cannot be used for canning 
or preserving. The color, flavor and con- 
sistency is improved if at least %4 the 
berries are underripe. The finished prod- 
uct has a uniform consistency. Prepare 


as for canning and weigh. Allow % | 


pound sugar to each pound of fruit. Put 
the berries and sugar in a preserving ket- 
tle with just enough water to prevent 
burning. Mash the berries thoroughly, 
boil rapidly and stir carefully. Cook un- 
til the jelly test can be made which will 
be about 3 to 7 minutes then pack in ster- 
ilized pint jars and process 30 minutes 
at simmering point. 
MISS RUBY MENDENHALL, 


Food Preservation Specialist, Arkansas. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 














3448—Chic Two-piece Type.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 3 yards of ribbon. This gives 
the square neck and slip-belt straps, 
which are popular this summer, 

417—Truly Practical.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 36, 40, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 2% yards 











of 36-inch material with 9% yards of 
binding. 


3455—Chic Dress.—The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 5 yards of binding. This dress 
is a pleasing combination of the much 
worn coat dress and house gown, 
therefore suitable for either use. 
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3oss Ovens are made in many 


Door (both shown above): 











has not lost its charm 


The popularity of old-fashioned, oven cook- 
ery continues to grow with passing years. 
Roast meats, baked desserts, casserole combi- 
nations, pastries, breads, cakes and many 
other delicious foods are economically and 
quickly prepared by this method. 


BOSS OVENS have been the choice of wom- 
en -who find joy and satisfaction in preparing 
an evenly browned cake, a tasty roast and 
the infinite number of other foods.that give 
variety to the home table. 


GUARANTEED to Bake Satisfactorily 
on any Good Oil, Gas or Gasoline Stove 


Scientific ventilation and even circulation of heat per- 
mit the baking of different foods at the same time 
and give quick, thorough and uniform results. Over- 
browning and burning are prevented. Asbestos lining 
saves fuel, The BOSS is the original, glass-door oven. 
More than three million sold by hardware, furniture 
and department stores. Insist upon getting the genu- 
ine, stamped with the name BOSS OVEN. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, 
55 Years of Service. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Use the BOSS OVEN on a BOSS OIL-AIR STOVE 











BOSS OVENS 
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Top dress with 


POTASH 


Send us $2 and we will send you 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm 

















Woman for five years. 








MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 

Se eg e gee agaagu a ag 


y W.T. RAWLEIGH CO. fenonietens. g 

| Please toll me how | can make more money a 
Name 

Address & 

i 





















State. 
wih ass ch as ab ae 


PAY BIG—EASY TO KEEP 
We will tell you how. Write 
today for handsome free 


booklet. Tell us if you keep 
bees now. Here is a bargain: Cleanings 
in Bee Culture, monthly magazine, 2 
years, $1. “Starting Right With Bees,” 
a book with 128 pages, 124 illustrations, 
and Gleanings in Bee Culture, 2 years, 
both $1.50. These will absolutely teach 
you beekeeping. 

The A. I. Root Co., 638 Liberty St., Medina, O. 
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The outstanding ability of the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread Bal- 
loon to translate engine- and brak- 
ing-power into positive getaway 
and stop is a plus value built into a 
tire remarkable for its other virtues 
of economy, dependability and 
good looks 











Man to man- 


You’re dealing face to face and man to man 
when you buy a Goodyear Tire. 


Your home-town dealer who sells this tire 
knows it to be the finest tire money can buy. 


You can look it over before you pay down 
your money-—see for yourself how out- 
standing is its value. 


And the Goodyear Dealer will make sure it 
is the right size and type of tire for your 
cat, will mount it on the rim for you, and 
fill it with air. 


Long after you have bought this tire, he 
will help you give it proper care, so that 
you will get all the mileage built into it 
at the factory. 


Just try it next time and you will see why 
“more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind.” 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you want 
the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, the 
most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 














The Greatest Name in Rubber 


Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 
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|_THE TRIBE CHIEF SEZ—_| 


It Pays to Stick 
'y HAT do you suppose would have 
happened to Colonel Lindbergh if 
when he had reached the center of the 
Atlantic he had decided, ‘What’s the 
use?’ So asks Gilbert White of Celeste, 
Texas. You can answer that question 
yourself. Then he comes right back 
with, “So it is with lone scouting. If a 
fellow joins and then just sits down, 
waiting for the medals and honors to 
come and pin themselves on his breast, 
he soon gets discouraged and drops his 
membership. Then he feels a grudge 
toward the old organization for not mak- 
ing him the fellow that Tom and Dick 
are. He wants the medals—yet he has 
not the energy and get-up about him to 
go in and win. But some hold on, and 
finally, when all others have laid aside 
the honor, they reap it. It pays to stick.” 
Gilbert stuck and became a Supreme 
Scout. Which ought to be the strongest 
possible argument that stickability is good 
to practice as well as to preach. And that’s 
“nuf sed” for that. 
John McRae Ellerbe, Roberdel, N. C., 
and C..A. Sadler, Wakefield, Va., are two 
scouts who haven't let the rush of exam- 


HE 10EA IN SCOUTING 





va +2 A 
STRIDE AND 
KEEP IT w 


—Drawn by Ralph Lineberger, LSS, 
Maiden, N. C. (12) 


inations, farm work, and fishing trips, 
hinder their scouting activities during the 
last month. John has enrolled two new 
members while C. A. has enrolled one. 
Better be getting your boosting machin- 
ery in tune. The membership contest 
begins next month. 


And then here’s one other bit of news 
that may interest you: AIl boys who be- 
come scouts hereafter through The PF 
Tribe, will receive our new handbook, 
“Along the Lone Scout Trail.” Present 
members will be allowed to purchase cop- 
ies for a small sum. It’s going to be 
quite a handy little book we think, Watch 
for further announcements. 


Come on now, let’s hit the trail. 





| ONE FOR PUZZLE SHARKS | 


Y TAKING the king’s move in chess, 

which is one place in any direction 
at a time, you can spell out the names of 
five P. F. T. members who have either 
organized Lone Scout tribes or contribu- 
ted to the scout page. Some have done 
both. If you start at a certain letter 
spelling out the names, they are a continu- 
ous chain. 

The names are: Glen T. Hickman, 
Turner Foshee, Harvey E. Smith, Eu- 
gene Robbins, and Robert Glasscock. 
Spring is here, the time to study on the 
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degrees. Just as soon as school is out 

I’m going to get down to mine and finish 

them. GLENN MANESS. (20) 
Deane, Ark. 
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CAN YOU RECOGNIZE THEM? 


| AROUND THE CAMPFIRE | 


' 








“ 


WOULD like to hear from anyone 
interested in writing or printing scout 
papers,” writes Kit Kidd, Angie, La., 
who receives his mail in care of Dr. T. 
S. Coverly. “I am fifteen years old and 
have written several short stories for 
magazines.’ Another Louisiana _ scout, 
Ignace J. Franchina, Route A, Box 289, 
Plaquemine, would like to hear from 
other scouts. He is 13 years old and has 
just recently begome a scout. 

Radio programs of special interest to 
farm boys will be broadcast over KMOX, 
St. Louis, this month. May 24, 12:45 to 
1 p. m. John F. Case will talk on “Scout- 
ing for Farm Boys.” May 31, 1 to 1:30, 
“Waking Up Sleepy Eye,” a Farm Boy 
Scout play, will be put on by the 37 boys 
of the American Eagle Tribe, of which 
Mr. Case is scoutmaster, This play writ- 
ten and directed by Scoutmaster Case 
portrays the work of the first degree in 
boy scouting. Organized less than a year 
ago, the American Eagle Tribe has drawn 
boys from a radius of 10 miles, three 
Missouri counties being represented. 
These farm scouts have a baseball league 
and meet weekly at Shady Lawn Farm. 


"THE QUESTION BOX | 











A Point for Boosters 

“Do subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer and the tribe papers count to- 
ward securing the LSB?’ For each 25 
cents in subscriptions secured for either 
The Progressive Farmer or an ALSAP, 
a scout gets one booster point. 


WILLIE WILLIS | 





By R. QUILLEN—ivishers Syndicate 








“IT qasn’t hurtin’ Mrs. Joneses’ baby. 
I didn't have no handkerchief, an’ was 
just holdin’ it upside down to wipe its 
nose on the rug.” 

“Me an’ Pug was goin’ to sell the gro- 
cer a dozen eggs today, but one of ‘em 
dropped an’ he thought they had been set 
on too long.” 
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A WILD RIDE TO SHORE | 
(Continued from page 8) 

vator, and with much the same sensation 

in the stomach. 


Jim and I huddled well up in the bow 
and faced the crew, six swarthy blacks on 
either side, all practically naked, swing- 
ing into the short, quick stroke of their 
paddles with a vicious rhythm as majes- 


tic as it was effective. The headman, 


perched high in the stern of our twenty- - 


five foot boat, wielded his huge steering 
oar with the precision and confidence of 
a “bull fiddler” handling his bow. 

He was clad only in a scanty—but 
vivid-loin cloth, and a gold ring on one 
wet toe. Beneath his black skin, drip- 
ping wet and glistening in the sun, the 
muscles of his magnificent shoulders, 
arms, and even his black barrel of a 
chest, rippled and swelled like the waves 
they ruled. Now, an heroic giant in jet, 
he poised scowling in an instant’s study 





LUNCH HOUR ON 


of the next big wave. Done in ebony as 
he crouched there in the spray on the 
stern thwart of the boat, bending over 
his one long oar, he would have been a 
piece of noblest art indeed. Done, in- 
stead, simply in human clay, he was an 
obscure boatman battling for his daily 
bow! of rice and fish. 

With each sharp stroke of their pad- 
dles there came, from somewhere down 
in the inside of our black crew,a meaty 
hiss,,a sibilant sort of grunt, so exactly 
timed that I thought at first it was made 
by the paddles themselves as they slash- 
ed into the water, jerked, and then flashed 
out again like so many cams upon a 
shaft. We learned later that the boat 
boys make this popping hiss in imitation 
of a motor boat and believe it brings 
more power to their paddles. 


UDDENLY the stroke starboard pad- 

dler, a grinning blackamoor with filed 
teeth and a nose like a chocolate bon bon 
mashed and melted in the sun, began a 
rhythmic chant. He sang two lines in a 
swinging passionata, and on the final note 
the whole crew buried their paddles in 
the water and lent a mighty tug. Then 
the crew chimed in on a one-line chorus, 
punctuated by another vigorous jerk on 
the paddles. Two more lines by the stroke 
singer and again the chorus and the pull. 
Altogether it was a weird setting for 
those eerie surf-spirituals, wallowing 
down there at the bottom of the mount- 
ing waves or perched precariously on the 
very top of one, the thirteen blacks 
straining at their paddles and their voices 
with equal determination. 

Then we came to the surf !—and found 
that the early part of the trip had been 
nothing. Ahead of us raged the white- 
capped combers, each a mountain of 
water rolling toward the beach and piling 
up on itself until it became a perpendicu- 
lar wall. Then, from sheer topheaviness, 
the great wave would fall forward with a 
roar, crashing down like a wall of water 
from a broken dam. Wave after wave, 


THE WEST HUMHAW 








rank upon rank, ‘sea upon sea, chased 
each other past our tossing boat—and 
eventually we were floundering in the 
midst of it all. Behind us charged a 
great comber, ahead lay three or four 
big rocks. 

“IT hope those rocks move a little to 
one side,” Jim chattered, for we were 


racing straight for the pile, riding the 
downhill of a big wave like a tumble- 
weed before the wind. 


UR headman may have been expect- 

ing it all the time, but at any rate 
the next big wave tossed us over to one 
side of the rocks, and then sluiced us 
down toward the beach like a mill race on 
a drunk—and we were saved for some 
other death in the future. 


The boat just ahead of us was not quite 
so fortunate. A whitecap had caught it 
a little too much on the side and as it 
reared to the top of the wave, the boat 
reeled over and spewed cargo and crew 





The 
struck out deliberately for shore leaving 
the boat and cased gasoline to drift up on 


into the striding waters. blacks 


the beach when it would. As we bounced 
past the upturned derelict I caught, 
through the foam, its number. It was 
No. 14! The captain’s speech had delayed 
us just enough so that we had missed it 
and his warning saved us after all. Good 
old captain! 


Another toss and another rush and our 
bow slid into the sand on the belabored 
beach. Our singing “stroke” leaped out, 
up to his waist in water, and held out 
his arms to me like a mother to a babe. 
I perched on his shoulder, my heel 
gouging into his ribs, and he carried me 
ashore, high and dry. Jim followed 
astraddle the neck of another burly 
black—and we had arrived in Winnebah. 
I didn’t care if we never went back to 
the ship, and we didn’t get back that 
night either. 

Our experience in Winnebah will be 
described next week. 


—— 


|__ASK ME ANOTHER | 


Answers on Page 16 
which is found 


"1 A. plant nutrient, 
abundantly in the air, is expensive 


when bought as a prepared fertilizer? 








2. By increasing the production of the aver- 


age cow from 200 to 300 pounds of butterfat, 
how much may the cost of a pound of fat be 
lowered? 

3. Taking the American farmer as a whole, 
how do his monthly receipts compare with 
his yearly total income? 

4. How 


much butterfat 


v must a cow pro- 
duce before she pays for her keep? 
5. If lacking in the diet, which vitamine 


may cause rickets? 

6. What is the average United States wheat 
crop? 

7. Is cattle production on the increase? 

8. Has the consumption of dairy products 
been increasing or decreasing? 

e/ Which country imports American hams 
in greatest quantity? 

: 10. What was the average price of hides 
in January, 1926? in January, 1928? 


(15) 
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It Costs 
Very Little 


to Recondition 


a Model T 
Ford 


THE cost of reconditioning the Model T Ford is 
small because of the low cost of Ford parts and 
the established Ford policy of charging all labor 
at a standard flat rate. 

The economical thing for you to do with your 
Model T Ford is to take it to the nearest Ford 
dealer and have him estimate on the cost of putting 
it in Al shape. You may find that the expenditure 
of a few dollars will be the means of giving you 
thousands of miles of additional service. 

For a labor charge of $20 to $25 you can 
have your motor and transmission completely 
overhauled. This price includes new bearings, 
reboring cylinders and any other work necessary. 
Parts are extra. 

Noises in the Model T Ford can be taken out 
easily and cheaply. The labor cost of tightening 
doors is only $1.25. Usually very few new parts 
are required. 

There is no reason for driving a shabby Ford. 
Repainting runs from $10 to $25. Taking dents 
out of body panels and doors runs from $3 to $16 
for labor. A fender can be replaced for a labor 
charge of $1 to $2.50. The cost of fenders runs 
from $3.50 to $5. 

It will pay you, therefore, to see your Ford 
dealer and have him put your Model T in good 
running order. By doing so you will protect and 
maintain the investment you have in your car and 
get months and years of pleasant, reliable trans- 


portation at a very low cost per mile. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 
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does it/ 


Bakes #4 pies 


over 1 burner! 


H™ ARE FOUR PIES cooking 
over one burnerina Perfection 
oven. They will all be done in 
record time, perfectly cooked,evenly 
browned. And the two furthest away 
from the burner will be as well done 
as the others! 


“‘Live Heat’’ Bakes Them 


This is because the oven in which 
they are baked has been so con- 
structed that it forces the heat evenly 
to every corner. 108 holes in the 
scientifically built oven walls dis- 
tribute the heat and carry out mois- 
ture. This is baking heat as it should 
be—clean, intense, powerful, moving. 
This is “live heat”. You will find it 
in every full-sized Perfection oven. 














none ooced yj 





RO W HOW 
“LIVB " WORKS 
Perfection “live heat” ovens can be 
used successfully on ahy oil or gas 
Stove, and will add to the baking 
efficiency of any of them. But for 
best results, buy the combination — 
a Perfection oven and a Perfection 
Stove. The new Perfection ranges 
have “live heat” ovens built in. 
If you get one with a separate oven, 
however, be sure that the oven, 
too, bears the name Perfection. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Perfection ‘‘Live Heat’’ Ovens, *5.20 to *8.80 


PERFECTION 


Live Heat’ Ovens 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 

















Hi-Grade May and June Prices on Hi- Grade Baby Chicks 
All from purebred free range flocks 
< 100% live delivery guaranteed. Catalogue Free. 

25 50 100 500 

S. C. White and Brown Leghorns............. $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 

Barres See Ee IR oo auc a wweaiese6a:¢es 688 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 

, Mode Talend Bees... cccvesscccsecceces 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 

White OOS Be er ere ee eee 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 

BRORWG MEIKE 2c ccccccccecesceseserecesesenes 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 

og ge ee ee 2.75 5.06 9.00 40.00 

TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Dept. 100, Troutville, Va. 











TRAIL’S END CHICKS Gr03, ceatctions 


ed NOW. We can make immediate — 


Trail s End 307-egg strain Special Mating’ 25 
S. C. White Leghorn Chicks............ $3.00 $600 
D. Tancred White Leghorns. Yee cheaper per chick. 
Barred Rocks, Grade B, all strains ...... 3.00 6.00 
Meee WOO, GHUOGE TR, koa csccacnsaceses 3.00 6.00 
White Wyandottes, Grade B. ............- 4.00 7.50 
NS aa ere 3.00 5.50 


Small Breed Broiler Chicks, $6 per 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, 


THE TRAIL’S END PROFIT-SHARING CHICK BARGAINS 


effective for May and later on all orders book- 
es — _— and literature on request. 


Thousands of hens, pullets and 


$10.0 00 $45.0 00 s' 90.0 00 cockerels sold at reduced 


prices. Write today. 
11.00 52.50 100.00 Safe delivery, full count of en 
10.00 50.00 100,00 tire order guaranteed to your 
14.00 65.00 .... postoffice. 
9.00 45.00 90.00 TERMS: 5% deposit boo ks 
your order; halance ‘ dD. 
GORDONSVILLE, VIRGINIA 





| MASTER FARMERS GROW | 
CORN PROFITABLY if 


HE experiences of a large number 
of North Carolina Master Farmers in 
growing corn profitably appeared in last 
week’s paper. The experiences of four 
others given below should also prove 
helpful to all our readers. 
Rich Land Makes the Corn, Livestock 
the Profits 
J.C. Causey, Guilford County.—A fer- 
tile soil well prepared before planting, 
intensive cultivation, legumes in rota- 
tion, and animal manure from a large 
herd will make corn a profitable crop 
when it is fed to livestock. My most 
profitable use of corn is to feed it as 
silage. 
Makes 40 to 50 Bushels an Acre and 
Feeds It All 
S. A. Lathan, Union County.—By ro- 
tation of corn and soybeans followed by 
oats and lespedeza, I have increased my 
corn yield from 15 and 20 bushels to 40 
and 50 bushels per acre. 





I feed all my corn to livestock. It is 
worth $1.25 now on the local market. 
With hogs at 8 cents per pound we could 


| not figure a profit from feeding them 


corn at $1.25; but we do raise sufficient 
corn to feed all livestock on the farm. 
We find cotton and oats better money 
crops than corn. 


Six Acres Once Dead-poor Now Grow 
100 Tons of Silage 

Jas. L. Beall, Davidson County—In 
1907 we gathered all the corn, shuck in- 
cluded, from a 3-acre field and it did not 
fili a two-horse wagon bed. In 1927 the 
same 3 acres, with another 3 acres ad- 
joining, filled a 100-ton silo. The build- 
ing up of this field was accomplished by 
stable manure, sweet clover, cowpeas and 
red clover, lime and rotation with grain. 
My first experience with alfalfa was on 
this field and my 1927 corn crop follow- 
ed alfalfa, making 16 tons of silage to 
the acre. 


I market all my grain through live- 
stock, (dairy cattle and hogs principally) 
selling whole milk and hogs on foot. 
Silage and grains are used for balancing 
mixed feed for cows and grain and mix- 
ed feed for balancing hog ration. I 
more than double the price I get for my 
corn by feeding to hogs instead of mar- 
keting it! as corn—and then have the ma- 
nure to further enrich the land. 

Feed the Land for Corn and Livestock 
for Profits 

C. B. Wells, Buncombe County—We 
cannot produce corn profitably without 
good soil and a good seedbed. To get a 
good soil we must feed it with both 
humus-making crops and with manure. 
To produce a good corn crop cheaply, 
prepare the seedbed thoroughly with 
horse or tractor-drawn implements. This 
will save time and expense later in the 
cultivation of the crop. 

We cannot compete with the West in 
selling corn on the open market, but we 
can féed it to livestock and get more 
profit from the grain and have the ma- 
nure with which to make more corn. 





CHICKS of Quality 


Cash or C. O. 
White Weamiottds 
Rocks or Reds 
White Leghorns 


rs 50 
sepese a 3.00 
.50 


$0.3 50 312 2 0 $5 ors 50 siiog 00 
5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
8.00 37.5 70.00 

‘leavy Mixed 8.00 37.! 70.00 
Uight Mixed ........ 2.25 7.00 32.50 60.00 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 

Postpaid. Valuable illustrated booklet free. 
The Commercial Hatehery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 


40 % Price Reduction 


May and June 
BABY CHICKS FROM OUR OWN FLOCKS 
N. C. State Inspected and Blood Tested 


Tom Barron English White Leghorns 
Beckwith-Tompkins S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 
Thompson Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rocks a 


BECKWITH-McAULAY, Acme, N. C | 
S=S=ECESwESa- SS} 















BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. = eos 
ar R's D.00 
S$. C. Buff an gags 200 
Broilers or Mixed Chix ............ 7.00 
S. C. White Leghorns, direct 
CO ORE ESR 12.00 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 51 





BABY CHICKS 


100% Live Arrival Guaranteed, From Free Range Stock. 
100 500 1,000 


S. C. White Leghorns . -$ 8.00 $37.00 $70.00 
mame TOONS dosed iccceas cass 10.00 47.00 90,00 
ee Si an RR ee 10.00 47.00 90.00 
B Li. WeyemGatees .cccccccssen 11.00 52.00 ..... 
CS ere rer rere 8.00 37.00 70.0% 

RNG ERNE Se eB ke 6.50 30.00 58.0 


The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 





RIVERSIDE Pickers" 
PULLETS 

from blood-tested, scoredived form. range flocks. Catalog 
and poultry book free. TPR Shicks going fast, 
oy wy HATCHERY AND $ ULTRY FARM 

R. F. D. Ne. 4-B Knexville, Tenn. 





CHIC C. Ruff Leghorns: $10, 100; W. Leg 

yoo $8, 100; Barred Rocks and Reds 
$9, 100; White Rocks: $11, 100; Heavy Mixed: $8, 
100; Light Mixed: $7, 100, 100% ‘live delivery guaran- 


teed. Circular free. 
JACOB NEIMOND, 


Special price on 500 te 1,000 lots. 
Box 7, MecAlisterville, Pa. 








IT’S THIS WAY | 
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Answers to Questions on ae 15 


| ag cian 
i 2. Ten cents. 
3. His monthly receipts range from 6.1 


per cent to 12.6 per cent of the total annual 
income. 


4. Two hundred pounds. 
5. Vitamine D. 


6. From 1920 to 1925 the average has been 
08,000,000 bushels. 


2) 


. Cattle production is beginning to increase 
Restocking is taking place. 
The consumption of dairy products has 
been increasing about 4,500,000 pounds yearly. 
9. Great Britain takes 
cent of the export of 
10. According to the 
Leather,” the 
heavy native 
1928, 2614 


from 80 to 
American hams. 


publication “Hides and 
average price of the hides of 
steers was 14 cents in 1926; in 
cents. 


90 per 
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WOOD SHINGLES] ‘“Don’s 
WILL BURN risk 


shingles,” 
J. P. Art 


eet fire to my wood 
shingle roof. My house 
burned and I lost alj 
I had in it. My new 


can’t catch fire,”’ 
“EVERWEAR’’ ROOFING 
CAN'T BURN 

“Just the roofing I 
have been looking for.’”” 
You will say when you 
eee this thick, strong 
and long lasting roof- 
ing. Can be nailed on 
quick and easy. 


COSTS LESS THAN 
WOOD SHINGLES 


**Everwear”’ 


les, 
because we sell direct 
to you—and you keep 
fm your own pocket 
the profit the desler 
would get. 


WRITE FOR rite 
FREE SAMPLES [today 

for big 
free samples and Free 
Roofing Book. And 
get our low whole- 
sale FREIGHT PAID 
PRICES. We sell you 


lew factory price 
Address, 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P, Raleigh, N. C. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From 
Factory Freight Paid Prices and FREE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 


6 is cg a kuracekss wens ce arses assewe's ecccce 
Pest SW. cc cccccccccccoscccceses rrerityy 


see eee eesesecoees 


One Idea Will Make You Rich! 


Learn the secrets of America’s best and most successful 
agents and salesmen. Send 10c for next 3 big, illustrat- 
ed issues of my book. Tells how—contains over 500 
best money - ‘eo ideas and rare opportunities. 7: 
Bernard, 22 b 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks 
Shi C.0.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 

Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 
the reat after you get 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 


Our catalog shows many beautiful views 
Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


CHICKS ; 

















KENTUCKY 














100 500 
REO TORN os vba cs caiceesccae’ $4. 50 $ 8.00 $37.50 
i oct edhiremaae woe & 50 10.00 47.50 
J 0D ARE 6.50 12.00 57.50 
Rhode Island Reds .............. 5.50 10.00 47.50 
UE QUDIMSUOND cece cuwcccesess ses 6.50 12.00 ..... 
ON | RO ae eer 4.50 8.00 37.50 


Send $3.00 with order for each 100 chicks ordered, bal- 
ance C. O. D. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 


THE MONROE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa- 


















50,000 Weekly. Prepaid, 100% 
Guaranteed. All flocks culled. 


Live Delivery 





8.00 70 
. 5.50 10.00 oO 
Reds... 5.50 





White, Buff and Brown Leg- 50 100 = 400 
MOUND Gaicinnwssemss kr tees $5.00 $ 9.00 $34.00 
White and Barred Rocks, Black Mi 
norcas, White Wyandottes ....... 11.00 42.00 
BulY Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, Rhoce 
Island Reds, Buff Minoreas .... 5@ 12.00 46.00 
Black Giants and Light Brahmas.. 9. BD 18.00 68.00 
BRAOROE oc cccess sae 5.5 10.00 38.00 
Heavy Mixed, $9 per 100. Odds. and Ends, $7 ger soe 
Pekin Ducks, $25 per [00. ‘atalog in « 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Bex 31, Bucyrus, Ohio 
100% LIVE ARRIVAL euananTere 
Y Prices effective May 20th 50 100 sar 
Ferris strain W. ltl $4.50 $8.00 $ 7 
Qs B srown Leghorns 


Sasom’s Barred Rocks. . 
Single Comb R. IL. 
3 ack Minorcas .. 


Mixed Chicks 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, 


10.00 90 
11.00 


00 
RICHFIELD, 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
NOW HALF PRICE 


WHITE LEGHORN 

HENS AND MALES 

Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching e£es. 
Trapnested, pedigreed, foundation stock, egg bred 28 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. 4outales and special 
price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. and guarantee satisfac- 
tion, George B. Ferris. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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May 19, 1928 


Here’s the 
Secret of Good 
Ginning 


these days to make your cot- 
ton bring top market prices. 


That’s why the cotton grower 
will drive extra miles if nec- 
essary to have his cotton 
ginned by a 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfit 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
‘ CRUDE OIL ENGINES 


SINCE 1832 


Continental Gins Have 
Been the World’s Best 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas .Memphis, Tenn. 














Telling about ‘ 


NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 





Safe and Sure 

Quick Action —No Losses 
Inexpensive 

Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 

Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U..S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 

















- Saves steps. Costs one 
“ent for 3 hours use. No attach. 
a No cords. i. Motubes, Gives 


Py is fast. Mrs. “~~ ner, Ohio, 
Hing 24 in few how acy aol time 
Over, Pennsylvania, made $164 In one week 








You can do as 
well. Work all or apere time. No experience needed. No 
+ ye take orders. We deliver and col 

take orders. Send fo 
Wit'akno serriory and FREE oO T OFFER. Write oe 
ROM, OHIO 


fect. Commissions paid 
MP CO., 583 fron St., AK 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 





FLEE, FLY, FLEW 


A flea and a fly were trapped in a flue. 


’ 


Says the fly, “Let us flee.’ 
Says the flea, ‘“‘No, let us fly.” 
So the flea and the fly flew through a flaw 
in the flue. 
FAITHFUL PROTECTION 

“Heinie, why do you hold the umbrella over 
the horse’s hindquarters?” 

“I don’t know. Der boss, he said he vould 
run avay if he got der rein under his tail.” 


OPINION PREFERRED 


—‘Here’s dat quartah Ah borrowed 


Rastus 
from you last year. 

Bones—‘‘Yuh done kept it so long Ah don’t 
know ef its wuff while fo’ me to change mah 
opinion of yuh fo’ two bits.” 


NOT CHOOSY! 

Hotel Clerk (to new arrival)—‘‘How did you 
get in?” 

New Arrival—‘‘I just blew in from Montana 
with a bunch of cattle.” 

Hotel Clerk—‘‘Where are the rest of them?” 

New Arrival—‘Down at the stock yards—I 
ain’t as particular as they are.” 


THOUGHTFUL MOTHER NATURE 


“Seems to me that old Mother Nature has 
provided for every contingency.” 

“What prompts that moral reflection?” 

‘Look at the way she has placed our ears, 
yet a million years ago she didn’t know that 


we were going to hook glasses over them.” 


SAFETY FIRST 

Henry and Sylvia were out driving. Henry 
had one arm around Sylvia, when the car hit 
a bump and skidded. 

“Oh, Henry,’ gasped Sylvia, “use two 
hands.” 

“Can’t,” says Henry grimly. 
with one!”—Navy Log. 


“Gotta drive 


THAT’S DIFFERENT 

“Help! Help!’’ cried an Italian laborer from 
near the mud flats of the Harlem River. 

“What's the matter, there?’’ came a voice 
from the construction shanty. 

“Help! Binga da shov’! Bringa da peek! 
Giovanni’s stuck in da mud.” 

“How far?” 

“Up to da knees.” 

“Let him walk out.” 

“No; no! He canna no walk! He wronga 
end up!” 


AN ARBOR DAY TREE 


Dear little tree that we plant today, 
What will you be when we’re old and gray? 
“The savings bank of the squirrel and mouse, 
For robin and wren an apartment house, 
The dressing room of the butterfly’s ball, 
The locust and katydid’s concert hall. 
The school boy’s ladder in pleasant June, 
The school girl’s tent in the July noon. 
And my leaves shall whisper them merrily 
A tale of the children who planted me.” 
—From the Youth’s Companion, “Arbor 
Day—Its History and Purpose.”’ 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS _ 


| By 7. PP. ALT RY Couyright, 1928, by 


| Bell Syndicate, Inc. 














DocTUH WANTIN' ME To { 


WORK FUH HIM) BUT 
I DON’ WANTER WORK 
FUH NO DOCTUH --You 
AIN' GoT NO CHAINCE 
To PLAY OFF Sick" 








} 








Atter dem Po-licemen’s lands a bad 
nigguh in jail, he don’ need no lawyuh— 
he need a doctuh!! 









oy 





O long as you fail to combat the 
disease of neglect (Pyorrhea) 
health is jeopardized. 

This grim foe which ignores 
the teeth and attacks the gums 
takes as its victims 4 out of 5 after 
forty and thousands younger. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist every six months. And 
start using Forhan’s for the Gums. 

As a dentifrice alone, you would 
prefer it. Without the use of harsh 
abrasives, it helps to keep teeth 
clean and restore their natural 
whiteness. Also it protects them 
against acids which cause decay. 


(17) 613 


Teeth may be 
flashing white 


STILL 


they are only as 
Healthy as the Gums 











Also if used regularly and in 
time, it helps to firm gums and 
keep them sound and healthy. And 
Pyorrhea seldom attacks healthy 
gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s today! 
Use this dentifrice every morning 
and night. Massage your gums 
daily with it, following directions 
in booklet that comes with tube. 
This good habit is health insur- 
ance. Two sizes—35c and G60c. 
If your druggist has none in stock 
write us for free trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forharys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 





REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 





Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings, Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 poste 
paid. Describe your case for special 
instructions, Horse book 5-S free, 

Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 


thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, 
found swelling gone. Thank you for the 


wonderful results obtained. ‘‘I will recom- 








mend Absorbine to my neighbors’’. 


ABSORBINE 


WE YOUNG inc 3847 84 Laan Ste Spring REG.U.S.PaT OFF 





















WATER 


A Davis Cypress Tank will 
give you an abundant supply 
of running water for every 
purpose. Costs less and lasts 
longer than tanks of other 
material. Write for our free 
booklet. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 


801 Laurel St., Palatka, ™" 4 
b6d 














WITTE Engines 


50 New Features. Years ahead of old style 

engines. Run on Kerosene, Gasoline, Dis- 

tillate or Gas. MORE Power—LESS Cost. 

Easy to Start—Easy to Use. 2to 30 H-P. 

Lowest Prices. Easiest Terms. Catalog Free. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

6355 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 






6355 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! e limit 
of value efi ving! Ky ‘think! 
Ps NE Sys FAO IN- 

OGR. on 80 Days’ Free 
Trial, | on co tentas ¢ as Ss low as 


$4) A MONTH 





th chines — vt lens than 
iets ee eu TREE 


ye Send No Money 
jus 7 ope t! your name 
Lt of B04, + chipped 
on this extra-liberal er. 
Better act quickly. This ie 
portunity. 
(VIS PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept 27% 106, KOKOMO, IND. 


> Bargain SALE! 


SoOl!Deola effect case guaranteed 
ad years. Accuracy guaranteed 



















& Locomotive A, time- 
 keeperdial, railroad back, 

& Why pay $10 or $15 for 
your next watch? 87 


AVS 
= \? overs & 
s aime Bargain ‘32 
lee Sale. Ki — 


oy 
$, Ld, Send | NO , 
+ | S Ky Send postal and pay when 
= y cy f your watch arrives. 

pig” FREE TRIAL. Wear 10 
2 face. days at our expense. Mone 

ey back if not delighted. 
BRADLEY, (7G X NEWTON, MASS, 





gunor cn 20 dag eriel. 
ing. Fine Horsehide 
‘TIMORE, MD. 

















Farmers Exchange | 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 











This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, ov- 

z ; it will pay many advertisers to use 
The following table shows rates per word for adverti ising in 
number or amount 
An advertisement for four wee ke will cost four times what one week woul ld cost, 


Farmers’ Exchange— 


editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 


have no reduced rates. 























Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT _ 


—— — eee 





wh lca hcer eh hirano 











truc k farmers making 
marketing fac ilities. 
Springs Realty Co., 





NORTH CAROLINA 














; Bermuda $2, Pe $1; 








SOUTH “CAROLINA 





























Davis & Son, Tifton, 











Sims Potato Plant Co., 





Surprise collection, $1. 





‘large Gladiolus er 








Soe wholesale belgie 


Twenty-four beautiful large flowering Cannas, 














POTATO—TOM ch na ION 


























Le ading varieties “e abbage Plants: Charleston Wakefield. 





Above named plants, 





Plants k9 best ma. 





. eo Tomato and Collard plants. Schroer’s Reliable Plants. 





: . ; , all varieties, prenatal 
Porto Rican Paral plants: $1.5 


steak, Stone and Greater ao 
” GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS: $2, 1,000; 


WAKEFIELD FROSTPROOF CABBAGE ’ 
PLANTS Caulinower plants ‘same price 
P i Earl ari h, 
First class plants, full count, aay Rico, ey ieee 
shipments absolutely guaranteed, 
B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA 


& | amy and “yy a3: 


z an Potato plants are govern- 
ment inspected and free of disease. i 


*der and be convinced. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 














Wakefielis, postpaid: Hills Fruit Farm, Pana- 
em: : $1, 1,000. 





nt ‘Truck Farm, Pitan 











1,00@. Tomato plants: 


or Cabbage pants: a 
Onions $1. ‘Pepper and Potato p eee 


— Potato pints “ 











Government res Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.7 
N #2 





Frostproof Cabbage plants: 
Tomato $1; Ruby ae on 3: Bormiada Onion $1: 
Williams, Quitman, 





Norton Yom Pot sto planta, 62 
‘Sutton, Seven Springs, 


“Porto Rican | Potato plants: | 














Frostproof Cabbage, Tomato, 


Bermuda Onions, white 
and yellow, Prizetaker Onion plants. 





en, Por apd Potato blants 








= ss Ligtateine gue aranteed, 





y Skin Porto Rico Potato plants, 





Porto Rican Potato 





The Progressive Farmer 


























POTATOES NURSERY STOCK 
Certified Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato ee iden Ornamentals. Salesmen wanted. Greensboro 
$2 ber 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.75; delivered. G. y ies, Greensboro, N. C ‘ 
4 Suoneville, Miss. — — sacanipsiag 
Pos sa - Fruit and Ornamental Trees Salesmen wanted 
Certified Porto Bican plants: $1.40, 1,000; six belo Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. " 
sand up, $1.25 per 1,000; f.o0.b. Baxley, Ga. Cash , — 
with order. Joe Kimbrel. Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected, $1.50 
. ae 














thousand; five thousand lots 1.35 thousand. 
Boi trig ht, Rockingham, _ Ga, 

NANCY HALL POTATO PLANTS 
Grown from treated and selected seed. 
$2.00 per 1,000, cash with order. 
GARRETT BROS., McKENZIE, TENN. 
Porto Rico Potato plants, ce ified: 1,000, $2, post- 
paid; 5,000, $7.50, not prepa an ship at once. 

Bonnie Plant_ Co., Union Springs, Ala. 
Porto Ric: an Potato plants, $1. 65° per “thousand. Cab- 


leading 
Economy 


bage and 
thousand. 


arieties of 
Plant Farm, 


Tomi ato ” ints, $1 
Baxley, Ga. 


per 


cord Nursery, 


an 


Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


SEEDS SSS 








eee 








BEANS 
Tokio Beans, $1.75 per bushel. Griffin Bros, Wood- 
ville, _N. 





~and_ shippers. — 

Norfolk, Va 
Seed Velvets. 
Satisfaction 


ans ; “receivers Write City 


& Grain Company, 
Recleaned Select 

Bunch $3. 

Tennille, Ga. 





Hay 





Early 
guaranteed. 





Speckled $1.10; 
J. H. Palmer, 




















Lira Annestoe spate Mammoth Yellow Soys. $2 bushel; Biloxis, 
Improved red skin Porto Rico Potato een c.0. 0.d., or bushel; Hollybrooks, $2.25 bushel. y 3 
cash with order: $2, 1,000, postpaid. 5,000 express ake Landing, N. 
$7.50. Clyde Davis, Chesterfie ws — > or sean een on a 
collect, $7.50. lyde Davis, Chesterfield, ( aA 50 bushels 1927 recleaned Biloxi Beans, naa 
Pure “improved certified Porto Rico Potato plants, bushel, cash with order. Germination guaranteed, 
immediate shipment, $1.40 per thousand. Moss pack- ©, H. Gorham, Battleboro, N. C Phone 4402 Rocky 
ed, safe arrival. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. Mountain. 
Early Speckled Seed Velvets, $1.10 bushel; Osceola, 
GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO $1.50 bushel; pure Bunch Velvets, $3 bushel. Prompt 
F ‘ mamma shipments, satisfaction guaranteed. Murphy & Palmer, 
PLANTS Sandersville, Ga. 
$2.00 000 ; 5 75 
$2.00 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.75. All Otootan Soybeans and Peas are sold. We 


First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments, absolutely guaranteed. We are 
RELIABLE—have your banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 








Alma, Georgia 
Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 5,000 lots $1.75; special 
prices to dealers. Tomatoes $1. Member Plant Ex- 
change Ship promptly, Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, 
Georgia. 





State inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, 5% thou- 
sand; ten thousand lots and over at $2 per 5 000. Ship- 
ment mere immediately. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Con- 
cord, N. C 

~June 
Guar- 
Rock- 


. May and 
lots $1.35. 
Hughes, 


“Improved Porto 
delivery, $1.45 
antee satis 
ingham, G 


Rican Potato plants, 
per thousand; 5,000 
ction or money back. 











a. 











Pure Porto Rican Potato plants, state inspected: i: 500, 
$1.25; 1,000 for $2.25; postpaid. 5,000 and up, $1.75; 
express collect. Prompt shipment. Sumner Plant Co., 


Omege, Ga. 





GENUINE PORTO RICO, NANCY HALL, 
NGRTON YAM POTATO PLANTS 
selected seed, at $2.00 
$1.60. First class plants, 
prompt shipment, absolutely 
References: Any bank or 


Grown from hand 
per 1,000; 5,000 up, 
full count, 
guaranteed. 
banker. 
J]. A. JOHNSON, 
Rockingham, Ga. 


aR. 





Improved Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, 
government inspected: $2 thousand; ten thousand lots, 
$1.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. Smith Bros, Plant-Co., 
Baxley, Ga. 











Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Red Bliss Potato plants; 
raised from the vine; ready pril 25. $2 per 1,000, 
by express; $2.25 postpaid. Grown by J. H. Moore, 
514 E. Hargett, Raleigh, N. C. 

Millions certified Porto Rico Potato 
plants: 1,000, $2.25; 10,000, $21.50; postpaid. Express 
collect: 10,000, $17.50. Quick shipment. Farmers 
Plant Co., Fruitland Park, Miss. 

Porto. Rico Potato plants, government. “inspected, "$1.75 
per 1,000; five thousand up, $1.50 per 1,000. Tomato 
plants, Redfield Beauty and Baltimore: $1.25 per 1,000, 


Cash with order; f.o.b. I. E. Wever, Baxley, Ga. 


ancy Hall and Porto ‘Rico Potato plants, 
. 1,000. Express collect, 5,000 or more: 
. Pepper and Tomato plants, 10 cents 
cents hundred. A. J. Lockhart, Gleason, 













Genuine 
postpaid: 
$1.75, 1,000 
dozen, 75 
Tenn. 





Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga.—Improved Porto Ricans, 


Nancy Hall, Early Triumph Potato plants: $1.75 per 
1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.50 per per 1,000. Tomato 
plants, $1.50 per 1,000. Prompt service; satisfaction 


guaranteed. 





IMPROVED PORTO RICO PLANTS 
$2.00 thousand; tive thousand, $1.75. Ban- 
nah Yams and Early Triumph, 25 cents 
over Porto Ricos. Cash with order. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Buy from a grower. 


ANDERSON PLANT CO., 
Alma, Ga. 





Pure Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, grown by me 
from selected seed; state inspected; shipment now. 
Price $2 per 1,000 delivered by parcel post. Cash 
with order. Simmons, Schultz Lake Planta- 
tion, Summerville, S. C. 


Porto Rican Potato plants, 
prepaid. Cash with orders. 
to get them when wanted. Shipping begins first half 
April. Write for agency proposition. Bullard Broth- 
ers Plant Farms, ley, Ga 


“Porto Rican Potato plants, | five thousand and up, 
express, $1.75 thousand, cash with order. Advise plac- 
ing orders now to get plants date wanted. LEarly va- 
rieties Cabbage and Tomatoes, March and April, $1 
thousand. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Certified purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato 
plants: $1.75, 1,000, Tomato plants, leading varieties, 
postpaid: 300, 90c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75. Express 
collect $1; 5,000, $4.50. Roots protected. Pepper 
plants: $2, 1,000. All plants ready. Triangle Plant 





$2.25 thousand, postage 
Advise booking at ence 




















1,000 e collect, aR Aa aa Trae se open ne. 
000 express collect PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 





Baltimore Tomato plants: 


muda Onion and Cabbage fir tee a, t 000. STAR PLANT CO., QUITMAN, 








Porto Rico Potato plants, Porto Riv an Potato spies , $1.50 per thousand 
° os. t 











Collard and Tomato plants, 
Frostproof Cabbage plants: 
. Tomato b Aa Ruby King Pepper 





r— anak 
Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants ore { 
Quitman Potato 'Co., 
Gikcce and Onion plants, 





ae elass castinad — Rican a al 
f. 


$2.50 for 1,0¢0, Same price on Exgpiants. 


Sweet and Big Stem Jersey, $1: 000. 
Plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Write Reliable 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, 





Improved pink skin Porto Rico Potato slips, 


Five thousand and up, $1.50. 














Co., Pembroke, Ga. 
STRAWBERRY 
Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, G —Plants: F Ever- 
bearing Strawberry: 100, $1; 500, $3; Klondyke: 1,000, 
$3. Cabbage: 1,000, $1; Potatoes: 1,000, $1.50. 
TOMATOES 
Best Tomato plants: 100, 50c; 300, $1; postpaid. 


Harry Murray, Newton, N. 














Tomato plants, Stone, Globe: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50; 
postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Leading Tomato plants: 100, 50c; 300 a.% 500, 
$2; postpaid. oO. D, Murray, Catawba, N. 

Leading Tomato and Pepper plants: 50c, "100; 10; 300, 
$1.25; postpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 
Millions Tomato plants, postpaid: 500, $1: 1,000, 
$1.75. Southern Plant Specialist, Sta. A, Dinsmore, 
Florida. 

Brimmer and Ponderosa plants, Wood’s best seed; 
100 for 50c, postpaid, Krauswood Farms, Mineral 


Springs, 





Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Tomato plants, stocky and 
tough, shipment at once. Varieties, Greater Baltimore, 
Bonnie Best. Marglobe, Livingston Globe, Delaware 
Beauty and John Baer. Postpaid: 250, $1; 500, $1.50; 
3.000, $2.50. Express collect, $1.50 thousand. Tifton 

ota Co., Tifton, Ga. 







a few Laredos at $4.25 bushel 


and about twenty t 
of Biloxis at $3.50. $ 


Mammoth Yellows at 




















small lots or $2.15 in 100 bushel lots. Choice N 
Day Velvets at $1.25. Let us have your orders quickly 
as all stocks are small. Seana ase leveland Seed 
Farms, Drawer J, St. Matthews, S. 
CANE 
Wanted to Buy.—Early ‘gui che Cane seed. Stowe 
Mercantile Co., Belmont, N MY 
a 
Corn, bagged, $1.15; cash with order. Clover Hill 
Farm, Creswell, N. C. 
Hall’s Improved Ensilage Seed Corn: graded, tested 



























and shipped on approval; $2.50 bushel; 10 bushel lots 
$2.25. W. E. Hall, Mechums River, V 
PEAS 
Choice, sound Brabhams $2.50: Six Weeks $2.50; 
s $2.25; Clays $2. 2° xed $2. O. P. Light- 
sey, alg N.C 
New crop home grown Mixed Peas, $2; Whippoor- 
will, New Eras, $2.30 bushel, D. W. Alexander, Con- 
nelly Springs. N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans at $1.20 bushel; Bunch 
50. ixed Peas $2. Chufas 8c pound Jack 





Chester, Ga. 
For Sale 


at a 
Burch, 





_—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Pea- 
nuts, Chufas, Cotton Seed, Corn: all varieties. H. M. 
Franklin & Company, ‘Tennille, Ga. 


$6.80 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
pure. Return seed if not satis- 


~ Hardy ‘Alfalfa seed, 
$4. Both test 95% 














factory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
BABY CHICKS 
Baby Chicks C.o.d.—Purebred, heavy type, beautiful 


dark Reds, only $10 per 100. 


Mrs. Minnie Heishman, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 





Blue Ribbon chicks every week; Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, Rocks, Reds, $12 per hundred, prepaid. 3art- 
lett Poultry Farm, Bartlett, N. C. 





Rocks, “Reds 
The Ashe- 


Carolina chicks from state tested flocks. 
and Wyandottes, 14c; Leghorns, 12c each. 
ville Hatchery, Box H, Asheville, N. C. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers: 
$6.25 hundred up. 100% alive. 
path Mathis Farms, 





leading breeds 
Catalogue free. Chicks 
Box 116, _Parsons, Kans. 


Shipped in brooder boxes, no chilling. ~ Barred Rocks, 
Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $8: heavy 
mixed $7. Prepaid live delivery. Ozark Farms, West- 
phalia, 2 


Quality chicks at reduced prices. Reds, 
conas, White and Brown Leghorns, all at 
prepaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
‘arm Hatchery, North River, V: 


Everlay dark Brown Leghorn chicks from select hens 
mated to males from 240 egg reeord stock, Tormohlen 
strain, special mating. Fine young hens, pullets, 
cockerels, T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va. 


Beginning April 15th, we are reducing the price on 
our wonderful strain of White Leghorn baby chicks to 
12 eents each. All chicks hatched from our own flocks. 
‘‘Not a hatchery, we just produce from our own flocks.’ 
Allport Poultry Farm, Asheville, N. C 

We concentrate our efforts upon the best strains of 
the three foremost breeds of America. Barred Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns. If you be- 
lieve an investment in quality chicks is a good invest- 
ment, write us. ou can afford to pay our prices. 
Ryecot Farms, Portsmouth, Va. 


ANCONAS 


-150 nice iar i good layers, $1 each. G. C. 
Bladenboro, N, 


CORNISH 


Dark Cornish eggs for sale; 
$2.50 for fifteen 
A. J. Cheek, 











Rocks, An- 
9e shipped 
Meyerhoeffer 

















Anconas.— 
Frink, 








from grand pens; price 
Also one pen nice birds at bargain. 
Henderson, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 


150 extra quality White Leghorn pullets, 








12 weeks old, 





Young-Tancred strains, $10 per dozen. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J, Arthur Lamm, Lucama, N. C. 
ORPINGTONS 





Buff Orpingtons.—Leading strain at reasonable prices. 
Albert Gilley, Mountain Park, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


“‘Aristoerat’’ Barred Rock eggs for sale. Half price 
balance season, From grand exhibition pens; stock 
direct from Holterman, both light and dark strains. 

J. Cheek, Henderson, N. C 


DUCKS—GEESE 

Giant Pekins. 22 eggs $2; 100, $8; 
ducklings $25. Ella Whitwood, Hudson, 

Buff Orpington ducks, Welday’s 300 egg strain, $2 
each. Center-Land Poultry Farm, McKenzie, Tenn. 

“Mammoth Pekin baby ducks, 25c each; eggs, $1.50 
per 11. Fine stock. State certified chicks. Accomac 
Duek Farm, Onancock, Va. 

Won best display at Madison Square Garden 
our ducks. der your Cayuga, Muscovy and Long 
Island Pekin ducklings from us. Not a hatchery, just 
produce from our own flocks. Allport Poultry Farm, 
Asheville, N. C. 














500 100 


$35. 
1 











with 





GUINEAS 
15, $1; prepaid. J. F. 





Pearl Guinea eggs: Punch, 
Cc, 


Newton, N. 





TURKEYS 


Mammoth Bronze eggs, fifty cents each, 
Lewis Felder, Rt. 2, Montgomery, Ala. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 





delivered. 
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ler 9 Cha: BERKSHIRES tava nth dinette Aas 
armers xc an e arge ype registered Berkshires. Choice pigs, bred Wool wanted. Write Athens “Hid le Co,, Athens, Ga., 
— Sov nd gilts Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- for hi hest May prices 
ore antee Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va — = . 
: Sg KODAK FINISHING 
_ ” DUROC-JERSEYS xi =e =r eT oa 
ed. ——_——-—— —————__—_-——. igh Class Kodak Yinishing oll films develope 
_ LIVESTOCK ee t fine registered Duroc pigs. W. W. Stedman free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
— woe RR r . cure, N, C Birmingham 
= B bargains to “to close out. Milk $ ind | Resistered Duroe pigs Reasonable prices; pedigr e Quality Kodak Finishing.—We do only first class 7 
’ ni Poland China hogs, Barbee Sto 1m furnished J. W Piummer, Fayetteville N. ¢ work Ask about free enlargement Barker Studio, 
M Ark. Conover, N. C 
aa 7 [ae om - , rrial Offer Fir lor > prints, free er 
BERKSHIRES DUROCS THAT PAY lai nt 2 il hi hy Finish ea; Devt 
al Trar a y a a Ae Pl Pu ‘ OMe mn a ’ o Bin ners . ss 
vs, gilts and pigs Leroy Ha lillsb BECAUSE THEY BREED WELL, FEED AA, Waterlo¢ 
i WELL AND GROW WELL. A HERD OF ° % 
7 shire pigs, $10 ) Tend Mills CHAMPIONS. 80 PRIZES IN FOUR 
od- M | YEARS THE BEST yg ah BEST WE , Mascot : A hehe a and 
—_ Big ) James W. Graves, American National | RAISE 1,200 ANNUALLY. BOARS, Celts un. ban bbe Co 
Hay B Richmond, Va Gil rs, AND BRED sows FOR ver LE Knoxville. Ten 
| AT A IVING FIGURE CURLES NE . Sis’ 
Th {| #ARM, RICHMOND, VIRG INTA. 
ner | Motorcycle bar ins ised, rebuilt uaranteec Ship 
oe | For Sal Rasincaran! Liu aatees oes Sean ain ped on ADDEO Ves ferms, Catalog free. Clymer, Den- 
2.75 ek j of the largest herds in Virginia Jest blood line isang concuieatacam ial 
ts Bin | prize winning stock. Club pigs a specialty. 10 to 12 PATENTS 
he veeks old pigsg $15 each or two for $25. | Satisfaction — - ~ 
— Ewes. ruaranteed ache ae "eee , nventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
per Acanbdaosd I r_& Co., Ine.. Gla v. V . Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
eed. ESSEX Missouri 
cky Good rifty, registered Essex pigs. b&. A. Aldridse atents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
I lleman, N. ¢ linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg.. 
~ —— Washington. D. C Honorable methods 
ul ] i Essex pigs, ten weeks old Iso bred ¢g 2 
for sale Pe ree furnished with each pi rhe Patents Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
Kssex S } Fr n, L. M, Cooper, Owner Autryville sk lelay in protecting your ideas Send sketch or 
in « model for instructions or write for free book How 
to Obtain a Pz t’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form 
ob. No charge for information on how to proceed. Com 
oD mnroved (heater wipe <a Salford munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
Eton aU Chester’ Dies W. 1. Owen, Bed F ficient service Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- . ! 
: ee sent: Attorney, 77-X_ Security Bank Building (directly A Sensational Offer! 
° gistered pigs; price reasonable. G. Bleight, Hay icross street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 
Fire Proof nineker. Vv. ee ae : Only $1.00 and you get 
= Registered O. 1. ©. pigs, service males. E. L, Fer- ROOFING thefamous21-Jewel Studebaker 
guson, Fountain Head, Tenn Roofir Galvanized V-crimp roofing, metal shin- Watch direct from factory. Bal- 
owe rost roo tow Registered, all size Casi eae ae roll. roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- anceineasymonthly payments! 
ae a ¢ Ae re ay ees : + at nes 4 lit; rea- tised brand Ru-ber-oid Flex-A-Tile Johns -Man- Lowest prices ever named 
2s sonable Ferndale Stock Fs 8s. Salem, 1 ville Write us for prices and samples Budd-Piper +0" az ity v ar 
P z Rootne Con. Dirhani NG on similar quality. You save 
=a ermanent POLAND-CHINAS 30% to 50%. DOWN 
Hill bites Boars, bred gilts and pigs, Leroy Hall, Hillsbor« SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES m 
a. & : r ; we 
— al connie = ee ee 2 a Learn at Home or School Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 21 JEWEL Ext Th 
sted Write for Catalog and Full Information P y Poland Chinas. MeMahon Bros., Sevierville, on redit Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, ra nm 
lots Tr High Point ie 
= ~\G = = Spotted Poland Chinas; purebred. Registered to buy Let R Ozment help you qualify for a government 
Write E. J. Forehand, Cypress Chapel, Va. job; $125-$250 month Write. Ozment Instruction 
: ROUND TILE 7 - P -— ; furenu, 225. St. Louis. Mo. 
50 gilts; boars, pigs; rom resistere¢ rig ype 
ht- stock. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach The I; red Wi tch 
pnt ‘ : ; ; ; vou ood trace Write for the “atalogue Char- nsu 4 
= F D i Til Registered Big Type shoats, bred gilts, service boars LORS SEE ii PEERS 2 OUI uae ae oneal apes gd Rost args wo a fl ports ctnense 
. from litters 9 ‘ Talle Tiew Stock Farn e on 
on- arm rain 1 e H ais oe a. to 13. Valley View Sto Farm, TOBACCO This company is directed by the Studebaker Family 
— a hae peed ae Mased Poland Chinn cna ick to mespun Tobacco.-Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; smok- of South Bend, known throughout the world for 
5 anc ’ and first cross, : a Pay < Sho inn tha three-quarters of a century of fair dealing. 100,00 
ewer ipe, tc. and shoats for feeders and breeders, write Bed ; on oe. ial hl ep: saeee satisfied customers, Send cou pas at once for full 
a rd Stock Farm, Lynchburg, Va Ee a ane oe eS erticulars of our amazing o ee eo ge zi 
: = . Pp <— ae eee " Guarante Hom un Tobacc Chewi 5 pounds ewel atches have 8 adjustments— eat, co 
Jack ie ; Tex CA an * pote piss, Naa DS AY dng ae ed Tad. $1.2 DF ant TSaeine: 10 ; ‘31. 50. Spine free Y Pay iscehronism and 6 positions. An insurance policy is 
“alg omona erra otta 0. breeding sto ‘k. “Donk, fawatae Clyde linea pia ee postman United Farmer 8, Bardwell, Ky given free—insuring the watch for your lifetime! 
ea- _ — aca tone — en ; linn 4uikee FOR FREE CATALOG! 
. . Tobacco Postpaid Guaranteed. Best mello juicy WRI TT AE a nn Se 
f Box S POMONA, N. C. Cs eee ia ABERDEEN ANGUS —_____._— red _ leaf chewing, 5 pounds for $1.50; 10, $2. Best 1 TE > ’ oop of our ene =o 1B pene six- 
rams 2000 hoice bull calves write Gaylord H. French, smoking, 20e pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon Tenn, oon below e will be went. ife icent, new Art Beauty cages and 
tis- r, N.C. Natural Leaf Tobacco sest grade guaranteed. C hew- We ont f fects. dosiens t a «gga gold, orpen aoe and hie 
ing 5 pounds e]- 1? $2 3 oking 10 $1.50 Pi i go effects ae a] nin modeis. asterpieces of the 
GUERNSEYS in poun 1; . Smoking, , ipe watchmaker’s c 









. x ra 
ae Water Every WREfe | mir cscs ais atts wae ee i ete. Vatiey “pariners,eureag, Special Offer: Watch Chain FREE 


Wi auw itosa 





World’s greatest ram operated by water 
from spring, pond, or stream. Pumps water 
inywhere, to overhead or pressure tank 







SS ae oe eee , clade | patticulars of our special offer of an exquisite ¢ 
G uerns¢ bul 


nsey by proven sires, out of dams WANT ‘TC BL a Wetch Chain free. This offer is for a limited time _ 
cial records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss only. Send coupon at once—before !{t expires. i 
4 























































































































































No upkeep expense, no attention Guaran = 7 . ss wee Oe, eer tu ak W. 
iful map } a eee s worth or your m mes JERSEYS Baeincd. i all sizes. Sydney Elliot, Belle Meh des Va. st udebal ker Watch Co. 
nan, Rife Ri ade a kee ge Na of original Sale Kegistered Jersey cows, $150; calves $50 er PP PPPePrrrrPrrerr POCCCOPCCCOCOPE quarters af @ century of fair dealing ¥ 
pee gis ORAnUS red 1884. ". Chezik, Disputante, Va pe HELP 0 WATCHES — DIAMONDS — JEWELRY 
yan~ Dealers Wanted 3, heif Register of Merit stoc! accredited R SITUATION WANTED Dept. X997 South Bend, Ind. 
art- . T. OLSEN, Sole Selling Agent Mount "p Phonan Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. PAAPAPALASAAARAAAAAAANNAA RARRAARR RAR Canadian Address: Windsor, Ont. 
{9 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 5 Wanted.—Woman to help with housework _and cook - tip eeteneeeesesseencess tte eee eee nreeeeeeee eee LOPE IE Ese cece ee eee “ 
~~ TWO OR MORE BREEDS ing. Albert Atwood, Winston-Salem,  N ‘| SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
5) pig 2 ) St: ( li ’ " 5 = : 
she- I gs and — shoats. — c harles Crafton, Staunton, Va. ; Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
‘rnsey or Holstein calves; tuberculin tested; ship- Ville Let us train you to be an expert automobile Dept. \ (197, South Bend, Indiana 
eeds ped rd Edgewood Dairy Farms, White wi iter _Wis mechanic and get a good job for you The cost to O Please send me gour free Catalog of Advance 
icks . - ~ sceneries you is small, No negroes taken. For free booklet Watch Styles and particulars of your $1 down offer 
ans. : DOGS wi ite Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, oO Please send me Jewelry Catalog free. 
a , . , For Sale, Registered Walker pups. 1. D. Williams, Teo). 
caae Courtland, Va SASS SRR POAGAAASS Name.. 
‘est - For Sale tegistered White Collie puppies Brook CG CEN S W N : 
wood Farms, Greenville, 's Cc Yn A E T A TED : Street or R. F. D.........:ceeeees ecccceece soseccccesooccces 
An En; lish Shepherd puppies, shipped on approval ui Salesmen wanted. Graanahor » Nurseries Greens - : City or Post Office... oeceereescccesecees 
yped Ww (hestnut, Chanute, Kansas. bore N ¢ ; 
offer Police P a Females $10 $15 ae ; 
olice uppies emales $10; males $15. Fruit Trees for Sale. Agents wanted. Concord seeseeeeee steecerercseseeeesee DE 
1 Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. = #§  —«-—«_—=s—_—_—C=—sr=s:—sOt:__ Bi tarterececsverereccccccseccssscecsscsecssosssescoscosoccssscsesoacooeses 
rp ».W. ite 1 : till or nearly . still railing tree do Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
lets Prefer full hound or hound and bird \Iso a ware or nd specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
2 wire haired hound. Give your terms, lowest price and Dept. RB, St. Louis 
lescription, Walter Cark, Chatfi Ohio, - ne i 
Sank : ‘ bse ss at os aghen a Meld, : : We start you without a dollar Soap Extracts, Send us $2 and we will send you The 
Be ~MISCE LLANEOU Pestumes, Tollet Coote, Zzperien e unnecessary, Car- Progressive Farmer and Farm Wom- 
a SCELLANEOUS ee eae 
ks.” PPP ee Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dre sses, $2.98 seats an for five years. 
- ims : 7 " Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as rail store prices $15 up daily easy iutiful outfit free. 
? arn 312 0 $25 - enses d, ; rai ene ‘ . 
bee SIE Mitchell, A.R., 3409-3, vay traffic Inspector: we assist you to a position after Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 
at 15 years whose 2? Ayrshire mpletion f three months’ spare time home study You are wanted to resilver mirrors at home Tm 
. pie, “y hans. we ITsé r refund your money Write for free booklet mense profits platin 1utoparts, tableware, ete Write 
ogeny at Pinehurst have made G-92, Standard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana, 
35 tests since 1920 averaging :— BEES—BEE SUPPLIES Clubs, Classes, Societies Raise funds quickly with 
' - sissaeal —— Quick-Shine 200% profit > L0« Southern 
12146 lbs. Milk, 4.07%, 496 lbs. Fat. Sest_and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send Specialties Co., 318 Atlanta T 0 Bld nerre 
? R A for stalogue The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station Georgia 
gy JOULD this average help Miss ee =u : ie 
/ = - fe A —_——_--- ----- aan eee Big profits steady income ir line food products, 
Eee your prohts f stock tor sale. toilet articles, soaps No cash or experience nee ded, 
PEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES Sample case free Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
—_ \sk PINEHURST FARMS, : Louis, Mo 
= Pinehurst, North Carolina THI REST BEE HIVE ON THE MARKET, Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ain. L d 1 f oO STANDARD IN EVERY RESPECT, MADE OF ceed No capital or experience needed Spare or full 
—— eonar ufts wner pat . -YPRRed aE as time. You can earn $50-$100 asakip Write Madison 
, , BEST GRADE CYPRESS LUMBER, FREE Tadisilen” GAG MeccAway. Maw Teee 
i FROM ANY DEFECTS, WILL NOT ROT 
— Breeders of Ayrshire Cattle and 8, Sgchis cMlaia SancaLOd maaklo nella (hana? Gineene 
tion Berkshire Hogs. Ten frame hive with super, frames for hive ar ers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists All 
. - a We tie a eae eae brass Throws continuous stream Established 35 
super with full sheets s oundation, $3.5 b 
ere, pty Mh a» wy? aps wi nibh ae yp vi a eee years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 
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discount Lowest price, best hive on the market a a _ a. 
piinidpe Prompt shipments My hive will interchange with Don’t sell for others Employ agents yourself Make 





iny standard make own products Toilet articles, household special- 



























































ete. 500% profit Valuable booklet free. Na- 
J. E. MARCHANT, CONWAY, S. C. ional Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Richmond, F 0 
— A inia 
rice ! Agenis $300 month. Sell_guaranteed silk hePlery. 
tock 2 ————— - - - Agents 33 ) se fuaranteec Silk welery, 
ety . e , BOOKS—PERIODICALS Must wear 7 months or replaced New selling plan. 
. a - ; er = 7 mee We furnish auto Free silk hosiery for your own use. 
i d _ wai sa a rr. ‘Roche ster, 'N. ees journal, Copy 20¢; weite tee samples. Hetterknit Textile Co., Silk 1837, 
uction means more money for —— ; SE ne ae 
—— CORN HARVESTER A ; - c 
ino the farmer. Holsteins lead in nts $240 month Dri-Kleanit removes 3 dirt, 
Rich 1 s Corn Harvester, poor man’s ee nly se, tar, all one operation Cleans car for 106¢, 
8 both milk and butterfat roduc- $25 with "Sande He tying attachment. Free catalog show soap or water used. Car looks like new. Wonder- 
enn. tion. Authorities agree t the pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina ful seller, Free sample. American Accessories Co., 
— more milk—the greater the profit ness Desk 2437, Cincinnati; Ohio. 
1.50 —_ ont. SE i gor - ——____-—_-—— 
prise house wives! Leaky utensils repaired free in- 
mac Write for literature FARM MACHINERY stantly _,, Knoe kout demonstration sells Mendets amaz e 
= “Yhe Extension Service- For Sale.—Vance Pony Sawmill; good as new; price jnglv. Twelve dollars daily easy. Free samples, sell- rf Ff rf. wit} 
t 75 > a 2 . , secre ; e 0 quic ollette Mfg. 0., " 
Lang HOLSTEINGCSFRIESIAN i A SE A Dept. 9A, Amsterdam, N. ¥ ‘ ARM Li 
= on ASSOCIATION ef AMERICA HARNESS—SADDLES Make Big Money.—Sell our nationally known all wool 
arm, East Ohio Street hi oe _ > remeron re = : - tailored to individual measure Suits, $23.50- 5 
c cago, Hlinois : Hancma le Harness at oa Nat Llewellyn Har- Commissions $4.00-$5 00. Your bis z opportunity. AY 
— 1683 »., South Boston a sample outfit free Write General Tailoring Company, 
HONEY Dept. AK5, 529 8S. Franklin, Chicago. 
h, a its. $13. proof), 
ric RED POLL CA THE MEAT AND ——— er = = “y : nar ge ments. 80 “daily in advance (sworn proof), in- 
MILK BREED Fancy Table oney, bes quality, absolutely pure troducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 
and carefully packed. Extracted or in the comb, Ex- No capital or experience required Your pay daily. 
ss } age potters oe, tale, oe herd Se wae coal tracted: one 10-pound pail 32: six pails $9. Sulk Monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays you big. We 
red milk and rae pe a nee Oe on proccss comb: one 10-pound pail $2.50; six pails $12.50. We supply samples. Silk hose for your own use free. 
00., Route t. Aden ene yensen FARMS alse oon aid italise queen noes, $1 Fe or $10 esecheo Hosiery Company, Park 29010, Cincinnati, 
— rolina. pe done: 0 ee ompany, Jesup, a iio, . 











Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 2) 


Aviators’ experience proves more about oil economy in 


2 minutes than most salesmen can in 2 hours 


Mobiloil was used by: 

Col. Lindbergh—New York to Paris; Washington, D. C. 
to Mexico City and beyond. 

Commander Byrd—To the North Pole. 

U. S. Army Fliers—Around the World. 

Lieut. Maughan—Dawn-to-Dusk across the U. S. A. 

Duggan, Olivero & Campanelli—New York to Buenos Aires. 

Capt. Stanovsky—From Capital to Capital around Europe. 

Lieut. Doolittle—Over the Andes. 

Major Dagnaux—Paris to Madagascar. 

Major Miller—Around the Union of South Africa. 

Kingsford-Smith & Ulm—Around Australia. 

U. S. Army Fliers—San Francisco to Honolulu. 

Japanese Fliers—Around Japan. 

Col. Skala—Prague to Tokio. 

Art Goebel—San Francisco to Honolulu. (Dole Prize winner) 


Practically all aircraft manufacturers of importance use 
Mobiloil in their test and development work. 


How Mobiloil quality saves money 


Aviators insist on Mobiloil because they can’t risk engine 
failure. Their lives are at stake. 


Engine failures in your car, truck or tractor do not threaten 
you with injuries. But they certainly cost money. 


Perhaps Mobiloil costs a few cents more per gallon than 
you now pay for oil. But one small repair caused by your 
cheap oil may cost more than a whole year’s supply of Mobiloil. 

In addition, Mobiloil usually shows a reduction of oil con- 
sumption of from 15% to 50% in tractor engines, thus saving 
its extra cost in lower consumption alone. The extra pro- 
tection against repairs and breakdowns costs you nothing. 


How to buy 


Most farmers buy a season's supply of oil at one time. We 
recommend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon steel drums with faucets. 
Any nearby Mobiloil dealer will give you a substantial dis- 
count when you buy one of these. 


Other Mobiloil containers are:—1o-gallon steel drum with 
self-contained faucet, §-gallon cans packed in easy-tipping 
rack. Also 1-gallon and 1-quart cans. 


Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil Chart. It will tell 
you the correct grade of Mobiloil for your tractor, your truck 
and your car, 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Make this chart your guide 


If your car*is not listed below see the com- 
plete Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. It 
recommends the correct grades for all cars, 
trucks and tractors, etc. 





1928 1927 
NAMES OF Engine 
PASSENGER 

CARS 
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Buick 
Cadillac ; 
Chandler Spec. 6-cyl, 

ai other models 
Chevrolet ae 
Chrysler 4cyl 

se Imp. 80 

xe other model. 
Dodge Bros 
Durant 


Essex . 

Ford, Model A .., 
ee ae 

Franklin 

Hudson 

Hupmobile 

Nas 2 

Oakland 

Oldsmobile 

Overland, all models 

Packard 

Paige, all models.., 

Pontiac 

Reo, all models 
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The correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine lubri- 
cation of prominent passenger cars are specified above. 


Mobiloil 


The World’s Quality Oil 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, “Boston, Buffalo, “Detroit, St. Louts, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas (ity, “Dallas 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 





